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MCBee 


OW banks can have all their card records 
mechanically controlled, by means of McBee 
AUTODEX, the mechanical ledger tray. 


Instant mechanical location of savings accounts, 

Pr: nature files, safe-deposit box records, central 
file cards, ledger accounts, stock and bond 

accounts, and numerous other records. 


A touch of a key on the keyboard, and one 
operation instantly elevates the desired card, or 
group of cards . . regardless of whether filing 
is alphabetic, numeric, geographic, or by 
classification. 


Mechanical control of 1,000 cards in one tray, 
and from 5,000 to 10,000 in one desk. 


THE LOCAL McBEE REPRESENTATIVE WILL GLADLY DEMONSTRATE 


AUTODEX AT YOUR BANK 
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and Millions 


Addressograph plates 


serve modern business 


AN addressing machine a third of a century ago— but 


what of today? Million dollar corporations have in- 


vested more than two hundred thousand dollars for single 
installations of Addressograph equipment! 


Merchants on side streets have made the proportionately 
important investment of twenty-five dollars. ‘Throughout 
across section of American life—commercial, industrial,so- 
cial—Addressograph methods serve to save money, speed 


operations, save time, increase efficiency and build profits. 
The Addressograph is today a modern business essential. Would it be a 
profitable investment in your business? You and the other executives and 
G department heads in your organization can quickly determine the answer 
Drivers’ call by checking the Profit Analysis Sheet at the left. 
ng 
order ca 


Thousands u thousands of users employ Addressograph 

—— or imprinting, listing and addressing 165 
istinct business forms 10 to 50 times faster 

pen or typewriter and errors are impossible. 


than with 


Our representative has a thorough knowledge of the applications of 
the Addressograph and these forms to your business. He has at his 


command the Addressograph Research Bureau, where proven facts 


and actual plans for expense cutting and profit building methods in 


over 3,000 lines of activities are centralized .... . A request from 
you will receive the prompt attention of our Research Bureau. 
Di 

Pay 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH ComPany, got W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 


Copyright 1928 
Addressograph Co. 

Name * Badecs: 
Plat 


Thomas F. Buckingtons 
320 E. Orange Ste, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


automatic 


models 


Machines for every 
size and kind of business. 
Prices from $20 to $4400. 
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Branch in Detroit's 
Uptown Business Center 


Keeping abreast of Detroit’s growth, the Fisher Build- 
ing Branch of the First National Bank will offer the 
uptown business section every banking facility. 


Here, as in our main office in the First National Bank 
Building, Woodward Avenue and Cadillac Square the 


customer’s parking problem is solved by a garage in 
the building. 


This progressive service is indicative of those policies 
that have made this bank outstanding in the Great 
Lakes region. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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Is Your Bank 
Satisfying 
This Need 


in Your Community ? 


N NEARLY every American community today, there is a real 
opportunity for profit which many of the banks have entirely 
overlooked. This opportunity is the direct result of the growing 
demand for practical assistance in the re-investment of savings, by 
worth-while depositors who know little or nothing about securities. 


Many of these people are among your depositors, present or 
prospective. While they are getting ready to buy securities, they 
are accumulating funds in some bank. After they have bought, 
they are often borrowing from some bank or brokerage house, 
using their newly-acquired securities as collateral. 


This Opportunity Will Not Wait! 


Both of these operations mean poten- 
tial business of tremendous impor- 
tance to YOU. Some bank in your 
community is going to be the first to 
see this opportunity—and to satisfy 
this need. 


“STANDARD” 


Services 


There are 28 “STANDARD” services 
in all. Each has been developed by 
a different group of specialists to meet 
a specific need. And behind every 
“STANDARD” service is the 22 years’ 
experience of the largest statistical or- 
ganization in the world, employing 
nearly 500 people, and serving more 
than 20,000 subscribers, including the 
largest banks and investment houses 
in North America. Upwards of a mil- 
lion pages of printed matter are 
turned out daily by our own battery 
of presses. More than 2 tons of mail 
go out to our clients every day. 


STANDARD STATISTICS CO., INC. 


stanoaro serves The Largest Statistical Organization r 
In The World 


200 Varick Street, New York : 


It may be your bank; it may be the 
bank across the street; or it may be 
some bank not yet in existence, 


Why Not Your Bank? 


You can equip yourself immediately 
to meet every demand for sound 
advice on safe investments. 


“STANDARD” service places with- 
in the four walls of your bank all the 
facilities of the world’s largest statis- 
tical organization, and—at a negligible 
cost! It gives you all the facts you 
need to measure investment values 
quickly and accurately. 


Whatever yourrequirements, there 
isa “STANDARD” service to fit them 
exactly. If your problem has to do 
with Bohds, oné “STANDARD?” ser- 
vice enables you to make instantly a 
clear-cut comparison of any bond 


Name 


What 
Users Say: 


“Indispensable to anyone who is ac- 
tively engaged in purchasing bonds. 
It is easy to get at, and an excellent 
guide at all times.”—From a bank in 
New York State. 


“The information is given in such con- 
cise form, and the arrangement is so 
complete, that we find your Service 
acts as a material time saver.”—From 
a bank in Stamford, Conn. 


“Have found the service very helpful 

in making our decisions both for the 

bank’s investments and those of our 

— a Philadelphia 
ank,. 


with every other active bond on the 
market—about 4000 in all. 


Another “STANDARD” service 
functions with equal accuracy and 
completeness, in answering questions 
in regard to Stocks—a very valuable 
aid, particularly when your collateral 
loan activities are expanding. 

And, best of all, you have always 
at your command the boiled-down 
conclusions of this 500-brain- power 
organization — always-up-to-date— 
alway accessible—at an amazingly 
small sacrifice of your time. 


Prove It To Yourself 


Before you risk a dollar, you can 
prove this to your entire satisfaction. 
Write today for full particulars of 
our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 

STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. CH5 
200 Varick Street, New York 


Please send me full particulars of your Free E 
Trial Offer of STANDARD Service on Bonds 


REMOVE THE DOUBT 
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two 


young ladies 
Newport 


cA true st yay 
of interest to bankers 


AST summer two young ladies in New York 

L decided they would drive to Boston for their 

summer vacation. So early one morning the 

_ and hat boxes were put aboard the auto and 
off they went. 


By the time they reached Bridgeport they felt a 
little uneasy about their money. Perhaps it was 
too much to carry around? Suppose a thief or a 
pickpocket ... horrors...the vacation would be 
over before it really began. For their own peace 
of mind they went into a local bank and bought 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


When Newport was reached they discovered to 
their consternation that their Cheques had gone! 
They looked around, agitated and worried. On 
inquiring from a policeman, they were directed to 
the Express office, where they reported their mis- 
fortune. Missing Cheques? When bought? “Oh, 
yes’’ the agent reassured them. A few more pre- 
cautionary questions, a long distance telephone 
call to definitely establish identity and within three 
hours the money was refunded in full. 


The young ladies drove away happy, enthusias- 
tic about the service value of American Express 
Travelers Cheques and thankful to the bank which 
recommended them. 


While it is not always possible to expedite re- 
funds with such dispatch as this, the 26,000 Ex- 
E agents throughout the country are ready to 

elp your patrons in emergencies and to start 
promptly the refund machinery. This good-will 
service is opened up to your vacationing -deposit- 


ors immediately you 
sell them anywhere 
,dable every there 
Am ERICAN 
reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned 
and booked to any part of 
Bk X Pp RE S S the world by the American 
Express Travel Department 
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DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 


Building Secondary Reserve 
“From the Ground Up” 


Flow Local Conditions Govern 


BONDS TO FIT 
THE INVESTOR 


_ on a hill and a house in a valley would properly be built 
along quite different lines—each a shelter, but each adapted to the 
surrounding typography and the kind of soil. The need for a preliminary 


survey of local conditions and adaptation to them is just as needful in a well 
constructed bank bond account. 


A bank in a middle western grain-growing community, for instance, in 
constructing a secondary reserve, would need bonds quite different from 
those which should be selected by a bank in an eastern manufacturing com- 
munity. Both, of course, must have the fundamentals of safety and income. 
But in the type of security each bank has a problem peculiar to itself. 


In a strictly agricultural region, the peak for loans and withdrawals 
might fall in the late spring and summer months. It would likely show 
a concentration of deposits in the fall, after the harvest. These facts would 
have a bearing in choosing bonds of proper maturities. Moreover, the 


agricultural character of the community would indicate a need for di- 
versification in industrial bonds. 


On the other hand, a bank in a manufacturing center would likely find 
better diversification in utilities, farm loan bonds, municipals, or bonds 
of industries quite different from those carried on locally. 


The investment policy of a bank calls for a broad view of the entire 
reserve structure, primary and secondary. Each bank presents a different 
combination of the determining factors. For years we have been working 
with banks of all sizes and in diverse communities. If we can be of aid 


in arriving at an investment policy adapted to your needs, we shall be 
very glad to serve you. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 
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& very Thursday & vening — Hear the «¢Old Counsellor’ and his orchestra, on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 
A unique radio program combining good music and helpful advice on how to invest your money 


W-E-A-F and 28 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
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ooking 
—al the 
Money Market 


Factors That Determine 
An Unusual Situation~ 


HAT are money conditions? 

Not since 1920 has this question 

absorbed so completely the at- 
tention of all banking and financial 
interests. During the past eight years money rates have 
had many irregularities but the general trend was down- 
ward until about November, 1927. Bankers and business 
men had accepted the prospect of an unfailing permanent 
supply of money and credit at low rates. This assurance 
was based upon the facts that we had accumulated half 
of the world’s monetary gold in this country and had con- 
centrated this vast gold reserve under the management 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

If some pessimist had risen to predict a year ago that 
during the mid-summer, easy-money season, call loan 
rates would soar to 10 per cent, that time money would 
range from 5% to 7, and prime banker acceptances from 
434 to 5 per cent, with the Federal Reserve Bank re- 
discount rates at 5, doubtless he would have failed to get 
a hearing. These rates are not only a reality. They have 
evolved from fundamental causes, and not —as the market 
tried to expiain for a long time —from artificial restrictions. 

The causes are the exportation of more than a half 
billion of gold; the rapid expansion of the use of credit in 
the speculative markets, exceeding a billion of new credit 
during the first half of the year; the largest borrowings of 
the member banks from the Reserve banks in seven years; 
and the unprecedented expansion of commercial bank 
loan deposits, a large part of which has been used for 
carrying investments and capital expansion. 

The complications of the money market mislead to 
erroneous conclusions. Early in the summer a leading 
financial service stated that money rates would ease 
during the summer and investment securities would 
advance to still higher prices. But in mid-summer this 
same distinguished service states that firm money rates 
are here to stay indefinitely. Although this service pre- 
dicts irregular recessions of the call money rates, it believes 
that the rates for time money will remain firm with little 
change until the autumn crop-moving and the Christmas 
season bring further firmness. This forecast on the 
money market is quoted to show how difficult it is even 
for those who specialize in the study of this subject to 


By Ivan Wright 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


cope as the high cost 
of speculative excesses as 
reflected in the money rates, 
devolves upon all users of 
credit, there is justification for 
a differential rate in favor of 
legitimate businesses that have 
not participated in speculation.” 


bring together all the factors affect- 
ing money conditions at a given time 
and make a forecast that will not be 
subject to change almost immediately 
by a change in one of the factors. 

There is no more complicated subject than the money 
market and none more difficult to follow intelligently and 
consistently, to say nothing of the necessary but dangerous 
task of plotting the market’s trend for the immediate future. 
Those who grow discouraged with their efforts to follow 
the money market, frequently ask why they should bother 
about the future of the market, inasmuch as they have all 
they can do to keep up with the conditions of today. 
Unfortunately indeed for the practical banker, business 
man and investor, every forward commitment is dependent 
upon a definite forecast of the future. It is impossible to 
complete all business and make cash settlements in a day. 


‘TIME and credit must play the important parts in all 

modern business transactions and wherever these factors 
enter, the business man must rely on a forecast or accept 
the fate of blind chance. Every time a banker makes a 
loan to a customer for sixty days, he forecasts the con- 
ditions of the money market and expresses that forecast in 
the rate he charges. He is constantly endeavoring to adjust 
his rates to the conditions of the market in order to get as 
much as the market will bring for his funds. 

Many bankers have made costly errors during the 
recent months. As evidence, examine the rates charged 
for renewing time loans, compared with the previous rates. 
The business man and the investor have to consider the 
rates for money and credit in their business plans no less 
than the banker. Advancing rates for money retard busi- 
ness commitments and cut into net profits, besides slowing 
down consumer purchases. Money conditions and the 
costs of money and credit therefore become a vital con- 
sideration for all the industrial, commercial and financial 
interests in the community. 


Causes of the High Money Rates 


The reasons for the sharp advances in money rates are 
no secrets. The increase of more than a billion dollars 
in call loans in one year is only representative of the 
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expanding uses of credit in all direc- 
tions. Investment securities sold have 
mounted to new records each year. 
New capital and industrial expansion 
have had no equal in this country. 
Loans to foreign countries have been 
unprecedented. The commercial loans 
and deposits have exceeded the records 
of all previous history. No one who will 
glance at the record expansion in bank 
credit can doubt that the growth has 
been wholly out of proportion to the 
normal development of the country. 


PESPITE repeated warnings from the 
Federal Reserve banks, individual 
banks and economists, the expansion 
has proceeded unchecked except for 
temporary pauses out of respect for 
advancing rates. In addition to the 
advancing rates over a period of seven 
months, the loss of more than one-half 
billion of gold by export and the in- 
creased borrowing of member banks 
from the Federal Reserve banks — 
highest in seven years —have not been 
sufficient to turn the tide of credit 
expansion. 
This thirst for speculation and busi- 
ness expansion has used up the money 
and credit resources rapidly, creating a 
real scarcity in the market. While it 
is true that the Federal Reserve System 
could ease the situation and provide at 
low rates for still further advances by 
commercial banks, the system is obli- 
gated also to direct a sound and 
healthy credit development for the 
best interests of the country as a whole 
and it has wisely called a halt to ab- 
normal tendencies. The market there- 
fore is having to pay dearly for what 
might be termed an extravagant misuse 
of the credit resources at its disposal. 
The chief hardship in the high money 
rates is the heavy charge upon business, 
which has not taken part in the boom 
expansion of recent years. This applies 
to agriculture and many lines of in- 
dustry that have been in a state of de- 
pression, notably the textiles, leather 
and oil. Inasmuch as the high cost of 
speculative excesses as reflected in the 
money rates, devolves upon all users of 
credit, there is justification for a dif- 
ferential rate in favor of legitimate 
businesses that have not participated 
in speculation. 


Trend of Money Rates for the Summer 


The Federal Reserve banks control 
the price of credit and doubtless will 
maintain relatively high rates till the 
recent excessive use of credit for 
speculation and other unwholesome 
tendencies toward expansion, have 
been corrected. The member banks 
are now in debt to the Federal Reserve 
banks for more than a billion dollars 
in Reserve bank credit —considered ex- 
cessive for normal times. The member 
banks can reduce their indebtedness to 
the Reserve banks by selling their 


securities, reducing their loans to cus- 
tomers or by importing gold and using 
the proceeds to pay off these loans. By 
selling their securities the banks would 
draw upon the funds of “‘others’’ and 
tighten the open market rates, pro- 
vided the Reserve banks did not inter- 
vene and buy the securities in the open 
market. By reducing their loans to 
customers, the banks would force their 
customers to sell securities and thus 
attain the same effect. In both in- 
stances the banks would reduce their 
earning assets—a process which they 
do not regard favorably so long as it is 
more profitable to borrow from the 
Reserve banks and keep their securities 
and loans to customers. 

Importations of gold seem probable 
as a result of the favorable excess bal- 
ance of payments due this country and 
the tendency to a decline in foreign 
borrowing from the United States. 
Moreover, the high rates in the money 
market here, compared with the rates 
in European markets, should soon 
attract foreign funds. Also, during the 
late summer and autumn foreign funds 
will flow to the United States as 
usual for the purchase of grain and 
provisions. 

These factors undoubtedly will play 
an important part in helping the mem- 
ber banks through the difficulties of 
the money market stringency. But it 
must be remembered also that during 
the late summer and autumn a large 
supply of money will be required to 
take care of the seasonal business and 
move the crops. It is probable that the 
Reserve banks will look with favor 
upon loans for these purposes but that 
is not altogether certain because the 
member banks could provide all the 
money and credit needed for the fall 
business if they withdrew only a por- 
tion of their funds now used in specu- 
lation. The withdrawal of funds from 
speculation would require the liquida- 
tion of securities and force the rates for 
speculative funds still higher. But if 
the reserve banks choose to furnish the 
necessary funds for the fall business, 
leaving the market in control of the 
present funds plus such additional 
funds as the market may be able to get 
from the advances for business and in- 
comes from imports or other sources, 
the conditions of the money market 
will be largely determined by the atti- 
tude of the speculative and investment 
community. 

If the Reserve banks could prevent 
the flow of funds into other than the 
necessary business uses as described 
by the terms of the law, a differential 
rate would be appropriate, but un- 
fortunately there seems to be no prac- 
tical way as yet of segregating the 
funds for business purposes and should 
the rates for business purposes be 
lowered, it is probable that the banks 
would employ more of their own funds 


THE BURROUGHS 


in the more profitable channels and 
borrow still more for business purposes, 
furnishing eligible paper for redis- 
count. 

It is unfortunate that the fever of 
speculation should force unnecessarily 
high rates upon the whole business 
fabric of the country, but no practical 
way of immediately correcting the 
situation presents itself. The theory 
of a speculative and investment market 
is that only the surplus funds will be 
available for the purpose. But condi- 
tions in the United States for some time 
have been such that the use of funds 
for speculation has been more at- 
tractive than for business. Verification 
of this may be found in the recent 
statement of a prominent Chicago 
banker who is also a member of the 
board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. He said 
that member banks preferred to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve Bank and 
increase their indebtedness to the 
Reserve bank for business funds, 
rather than withdraw their call loans 
from New York. 

Consequently the speculative market 
has been setting the price for funds for 
all purposes instead of using the surplus 
funds after the financing of business. 
That this is an abnormal condition and 
will pass with the speculative enthusi- 
asm is thoroughly recognized, but the 
real problem is how to end it without 
injury to business and the financial 
structure. The probable course of the 
Federal Reserve banks will be to guard 
the best interests of business and pro- 
vide funds for necessary needs, but 
continue their policy of placing diffi- 
culties in the path of speculators until 
the market adjusts itself to normal. 


"THEREFORE, we may assume that 

money rates probably will remain 
firm throughout the late summer and 
fall with such seasonal temporary 
easing as comes with month-end ad- 
justments and the return flow of funds 
to the market. In this assumption we 
must keep in mind all the possible 
sources of funds for the market. In 
addition to those already enumerated, 
it should be said also that a slowing 
down of business, requiring less funds 
than expected, would have the effect of 
releasing more funds for the market. 
At the same time a sharp slowing down 
of business might instill the caution * 
necessary to reduce the demand for 
funds for speculation and investment. 
Such a condition from whatever cause 
could quickly supply a surplus of 
money for the market and a sharp re- 
duction in rates. 

It is not possible to tabulate in ad- 
vance all the factors which may increase 
or decrease the demand for funds, but 
it is possible to mark out the major 
trends and keep watch from day to day 
for the exceptional developments. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Union Bank of Chicago 


Chicago instituted the personal 

loan service extending bank credit 
to the salaried man and woman who 
theretofore had been unable to get it. 
The Union Bank of Chicago pioneered 
in this type of banking service. Since 
that time we have served thousands of 
people in that capacity, and many of 
them have become valued customers 
of the bank. 

There were many demands made 
upon us for small loans to employees of 
commercial customers. To accept 
them was an expense; to turn them 
down endangered the good will of 
valuable customers. The cost of 
handling these small loans was as 
great as the large ones. Also, while 
the loans were small, the borrower’s 
restricted means prevented his making 
sufficiently substantial payments to 
repay the loan within a reasonable 
time. In many instances, too, the 
customer arranging the loan for the 
employee was loath to endorse the 
credit. 

For these reasons such small loans 
were troublesome. Nevertheless, we 
recognized a plain duty to provide 
small loans to honest and worthwhile 
people of modest means upon some 
basis that would solve their problems 
and still be safe for the bank. For the 
purpose, we organized our personal 
loan department. 

We did not hope to realize even the 
overhead in the small loan operations, 
but we believed the good will en- 
gendered would repay us amply. The 
Union Bank of Chicago has increased 
its deposits two and one-half times in 
the past six years through fostering 
good will measures, thereby acquiring 
the active co-operation of old cus- 
tomers in bringing in new business. 
We never would have entered the 
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Six Years’ Experience 
With Small Borrowers 


By Amy R. Hyde 


small loan field 
if we had not 
believed there 
was an oppor- 
tunity to turn 
the small bor- 
rower into a 
saver, thereby 
benefiting the 
individual and 
at the same time 
creating new 
savings cus- 
tomers for the 
bank. Theunder- 
lying purpose 
is epitomized in 
the first public 
announcement — 

A new Banking Service to help you 

get out of the Borrowing Class and Be- 

come a Saver. In connection with our 

Independence Savings Plan, we offer 

the salaried man and woman Bank 

credit that heretofore they have been 
unable to secure. 

You will observe that we empha- 
sized, not the small loan feature, but the 
independence savings plan. This plan 
provides that the borrower open a 
savings account for one dollar at the 
time he receives the loan and pledges 
himself to make deposits of one dollar 
a week during the life of the loan. At 
the end of the year, then, the customer 
has achieved a saving for his own 
benefit. Repayments are made over a 
period of a year, weekly, semi-monthly 
or monthly according to the indi- 
vidual’s pay-day, obliging him to make 
periodic visits to the bank and teaching 
him the habit of systematic deposits. 
We believed it would be the tendency 
of the borrower to continue saving at 
the same rate after his loan had been 
paid up. To encourage him he would 
have the balance in his independence 
savings account which, placed in a 


growing savings account, would start 
a fund to provide against future 
emergencies. 

From the beginning, we were able 
to overcome objections to opening an 
independence savings account but we 
have not been wholly successful in 
persuading the customers to continue 
the account to the end of the year. 
When the account becomes of sufficient 
size to pay off the remainder of the 
loan, the customer wants to divert the 
money to that purpose. Unless he 
can be persuaded to open even a small 
regular savings account, the contact 
is lost. 


[N this department comes the real 
test of good service, for it is through 
service rendered here that we hope to 
gain a permanent customer for the 
bank. To enlist the co-operation of 
employees toward this end, we give 
them credit for all regular savings 
accounts that can be traced to their 
influence with personal loan customers. 
Although we have no figures showing 
the actual number of savings customers 
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not organized for 
profit but to render a 
service. At first we 
did not advertise. We 
merely selected the 
better loans submitted 
by commercial cus- 
tomers. We soon dis- 
covered that this was 
a highly specialized 
type of business, re- 
quiring the closest 
supervision and expert 
judgment in granting 
loans to minimize dif- 
ficulties of collections. 
Several banks that 
have come to us for 
our plan of operation 
have since discon- 
tinued their depart- 
ments because of the 
many losses. 
We have avoided 
losses mainly by ex- 
r ercising great care in 
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selection, accepting 


Eleven 


well versed in the principles of credit. 

Because the department was equipped 
to serve many thousands of customers 
just as well as a few hundred, we soon 
decided —in the autumn of 1923 —that 
we must get volume of business, or 
take losses that would compel abandon- 
ment of the department. 


HEREFORE, at a time when busi- 
ness was poor and salaries lowered, 
we placed our advertisements in both 
morning and evening papers as a test. 
Soon it was apparent that the best 
loans came from an evening paper with 
a large percentage of home circulation. 
One morning paper produced the 
largest number of applications. How- 
ever, inasmuch as we are not interested 
in the number of applications but 
rather in the number of loans placed, 
we have used the one evening paper 
ever since. Our advertising appro- 
priation was small, but the co-opera- 
tion of the newspaper with us in the 
matter of position, and the condition 
of the times, were considerable factors 
in the good re- 
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placed. This in- 


crease is encourag- 
ing and shows that 
more salesmanship can be applied with 
profit to the bank. 

Since many loans were placed to 
take care of interest payments on 
homes, part payments on mortgages, 
we thought we would get this business 
for the real estate loan department 
when the time came for refinancing. 
Also, having become accustomed to 
making systematic deposits to repay 
their loans, these borrowers  theo- 
retically should be good prospects for 
the investment department where they 
might purchase securities on the 
partial payment plan. While some 
business has resulted for both of these 
departments, it has not been of large 
enough volume to justify our hopes. 
Perhaps the future will bring better 
results. Incidentally, we have demon- 
strated that the co-makers on the 
loans are good prospects for prac- 
tically all departments of the bank. 

As aforesaid, this department was 


The loan plan, and (on the right) the pass book for 
‘“deposits’’ paralleled with savings 


only prime applications 
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wise, too, to select as Loan 


manager for this depart- 


ment, one who has a 


background of years of 
experience in this type 


of loans. Because of 


this experience, he is 


alive to the dangers 


and can avoid the pit- 


falls. He is careful to 


approve for the loan- 


ing committee only 


those loans that con- 


form to the strict rules 


we have laid down for 
this type of business — 
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© INTERNATIONAL 
Moving day for the Peoples National Bank, of Los Angeles— 
$4,000,000 in this load, on the way to the bank’s new building 


© KEYSTONE 

A run on the bank, mostly Spanish-speaking despositors, 

when the private banking house of James V. go, in New 
York, got into trouble 


Elected president of the National Association 

of Mutual Savings Banks—Austin McLanahan 

president of the State Savings Bank, of 
Baltimore 


The political situation at a glance—in ma 

displayed on a prominent corner by the 

Cleveland Trust Company just before the 
Republican and Democratic conventions 
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on The addition to the Union Bank & Trust 

~ Company, of Los Angeles. The ground floor 

re) is an extension of the main banking room in 
the original Union Bank Building 


© KEYSTONE 
George L. McCarthy, former vice-president of 
the Empire Trust Company, New York, is the 
inventor of a new device that automatically 
es a photographic record of all checks as 
they are listed for ‘‘the books”’ 


Major Sir Clive Morrison, political economist, explaining to 

the British Chamber of Commerce at Paris the simplicity of 

his customs map of Europe showing the customs barriers. 

Miniature walls of various heights represent the barriers in 
a given country against foreign imports 
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The First Wisconsin National Bank, of Milwaukee, entered an 
airplane in the Second Wisconsin Commercial Airplane Tour 
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SERVICE 


Beginning With the 
Cost of Handling a 
Demand Deposit ~ 


cl» Arthur F. McCarty 


capital of $200,000 in a town of 

20,000 in the Middle West were 
holding their monthly meeting. The 
president introduced a problem that 
had vexed him for some time, a problem, 
incidentally, the like of which is at this 
moment vexing bankers everywhere. 

‘Here is this_____ account,” he be- 
gan, referring to the business of a 
branch house of a packing company. 
“The only deposits made to the account 
are by drafts on New York. By using 
air mail and the telegraph we are able 
to realize on these drafts within two 
or three days; if the usual course of 
mail, only, is resorted to, we do not get 
the use of the money until five or more 
days after deposit. The account 
averages around $20,000, but we aver- 
age all of that constantly in process of 
collection —in fact, some of the time, 
the ostensible $20,000 balance shown 
by our books is actually overdrawn 
and we are lending them money when 
we pay their checks. On top of that, 
the checks issued by this concern are 
so numerous that a major part of the 
time of one employee is required for 
‘caring for this one account. Not the 
same employee all the time, of course, 
but this account costs us in a year’s 
time more than half the salary of one 
clerk.” 

“‘Can’t we make a charge for the 
time their money is out of use, or 
refuse to give credit to the account 
until returns are in?’ asked one of the 
directors. 

“They refuse to pay any charge and 
they insist upon immediate credit for 
all deposits.” 

“Wonder if they do that at all of 
their branches,” mused another mem- 
ber of the board. 

“I understand this is the company’s 


"ha directors of a bank with a 
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he process of reducing the high 


cost of banking, logically divides — 
into two parts: First, determination 
of how much the average demand 
deposit costs on the books and how it 


Cost 


can be made to pay its way. And 
second, how many and which of the 


multitude of services can the bank 


fixed policy,” replied 
the president, ‘and 
I haven’t the least 
doubt that, by the 
practice, this concern 
has the constant use and enjoyment 
of a million dollars without any cost 
to it whatever.” 

“And this bank and others are the 
goats!” exclaimed a third member, 
angrily. ‘‘Let’s fire ’°em if they won’t 
pay the interest in some way!” 

“IT can’t give exact figures,” said the 
president, “but I’m sure this account 
is losing us money —what do you say, 
gentlemen, shall we lay down the 
ultimatum and if they won’t respond, 
kick them out?” 

The board was not quite ready to 
take so determined a stand and the 
matter still rests where it was, but the 
discovery made by the officers and 
revealed to the directors is of a piece 
with discoveries being made these days 
by banks the country over. They 
result, as a rule, from studied investi- 
gations into records of past business to 
ascertain why earnings uniformly have 
declined, and they represent only one 
source of the leakage. Banks every- 
where are learning that the free service 
they render is sometimes very costly, 
most of it attributable to the pressure 
of competition, but some of it arising 
from the unique position a bank occu- 
pies in the public mind. 


[£55 than a week before the writing of 

this article, a banker friend told me 
of a telephone call he had just received 
from a farmer. “This is Blank; send 
the fire engine out here, quick; my 
wheat field’s afire!’’ The banker acted 
quickly and in a very few minutes the 
chemical apparatus was on its way 
several miles into the country. Whether 


afford to perform for nothing. 


The first, based on the recommen- 
dations of the Minnesota Bankers 
Association, is discussed in this article. 


Search for the happy mean—between 
charging for everything, and doing 
everything for nothing—will be under- 
taken in a second part next month. 


it aided in putting out the fire is 
beside the point; the important factor 
is the reliance placed in the banker for 
every sort of service. To get the engine 
on its way probably cost this banker 
nething in actual money, and he was 
glad to render such priceless service to 
the farmer, just as one neighbor would 
do the same for another. But why 
didn’t the farmer call up a merchant, 
a real estate man or a lawyer? We 
don’t know; we only know that his 
first thought was to call the banker. 
The guardian of an insane woman’s 
estate was required by law to sell her 
house, for which he had found a buyer. 
The contract, drawn in my office, pro- 
vided that the buyer deposit a certain 
sum in a bank, in escrow, while the 
guardian put through the court the 
necessary petitions and orders. There 
was no provision anywhere in the deal 
for the bank to get anything oul of the 
transaction except the very temporary 
use of a few hundred dollars —and 
nobody, banker included, entertained 
a thought of fees for services as escrow. 
Scarcely a week passes that I do not 
have something to do, as a lawyer, 
with transactions involving bank es- 
crows, and frequently the deposit is of 
papers only. Just why should a bank 
be responsible, as it is in law, to both 
parties in a transaction in which it has 
no direct financial interest, if no charge 
is made for the services as go-between? 
Two farmers enter a bank, one a 
landlord, the other a_ prospective 
tenant. Their purpose is to have a 
lease drawn, and they have no blanks 
nor are they familiar with drawing 
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papers. Why should the banker do 
the job for them for nothing? Because 
they expect it to be done for nothing? 
I know no other reason. 

The job is of a piece with the modern 
way of selling drugs in the grocery store 
and groceries in the hardware store, 
but that doesn’t make it any more 
businesslike nor explain why it should 
be done for nothing. Many banks are 
providing facilities for settling estates 
by acting as executors of wills, and 
persons contemplating making such 
an arrangement seem prone to expect 
the banker to draw the will as well — 
and always without charge. The serv- 
ice of drawing a will should command 
a fair price always. Besides, it is a 
task for an experienced lawyer, only, 
and should not be undertaken by one 
not fully informed on the latest de- 
cisions respecting wills and estates. 

What services should a bank render 
without charge and what sort should 
be paid for by the customer? The 
questions have two sides. 

In the first place and on the first 
side, a bank is a quasi-public institu- 
tion, an ‘‘artificial person,” created by 
law and enjoying some privileges not 
possessed by the individual. Therefore 
it is difficult to perceive why the being 
created by law should enjoy greater 
privileges than the being created by 
God unless there are compensating 
duties and obligations. The bank is 
subjected to examinations and, in re- 
spect to its business, must render 
meticulous reports that are not required 
of a merchant or other individual busi- 
ness man or concern; and, as a creature 
of the law, a bank doubtless does owe 
public duties somewhat more extensive 
and comprehensive than the individual 
owes. It is not bound in this regard so 
directly or completely as, for instance, 
a railroad, which is required by law to 
accept all business offered and at rates 
fixed by a governmental agency, but 
the bank is certainly more obligated 
than, say, a farmer, who may run his 
business virtually as he will. Then, 
too, a bank, being a business institution 
and subject to the stresses imposed by 
competition, must meet the exigencies 
of both times and competition. That 
is, it is subject, as is all business, to the 
tendencies of recent years to render 
more and more service as a part of its 
business policy. 


JN the second place, but still on the 

first side of the question, a certain 
amount of free service may be indis- 
pensable in the interests of good busi- 
ness. A man comes into the neighbor- 
hood as the buyer of a farm on which 
he expects to live, and buyer and seller 
enter the bank with their papers which 
they want to place in escrow. Any 
banker knows that here is the prospect 
of a potentially profitable account, and 
he knows also that first impressions of 


courtesy or discourtesy usually de- 
termine future relations. So, with an 
eye to the future, he takes the escrow 
job without charge and probably gains 
handsomely by it in the end. There are 
charges and charges, it appears, some 
of which are costly to the bank and 
others costing it nothing—some, un- 
questionably, that should be paid for 
and others that the bank could well 
afford to render for nothing, charging 
the cost to advertising or to new 
business. 

Somewhere in between the arbitrary 
policy of charging for everything and 
the looser policy of doing everything 
for nothing, lies the happy mean. 
This article is an effort to find that 
point in between. 

The farther we go, the more complex 
the search appears, but if we remember 
that the situation varies as widely as 
the geography of location and en- 
deavor to establish principles rather 


The Minnesota ‘‘Costs Com- 
mittee’? recommends the follow- 
ing charges against the demand 
deposit: 


1. Cost of equipment. 

2. Checks, pass books, check 
holders, deposit slips and other 
printed matter. 

3. Ninety per cent of the bank 
space used by demand deposit 
activities. 

4. Statements and postage for 
mailing statements. 

5. Salaries and wages. 

6. Burglary, robbery and for- 
gery insurance. 

7. Interest on reserve money. 

8. Loss in float. 


than fixed rules applying to all banks, 
we may let in some light. 

On the second side of the question 
is the simple fact that a bank is 
organized primarily to make money 
for its stockholders, and if dividends 
fail, the purpose fails. If banks, 
generally, cannot earn a suitable return 
on the money and time invested, then 
banks will cease to exist. 

Our search for the happy mean 
divides itself into parts. The first 
division appears to be: Can a bank 
afford to take any and all items for 
deposit to checking accounts, giving 
immediate credit without charging for 
the ‘‘float,’’ and depending solely for 
its profits on the interest received from 
loans? In other words, does the aver- 
age demand deposit pay its way and 
leave a profit when the money is 
loaned out? 

If we consider the diminution of 
profits of banking the last few years 
and remember that banks have always 
followed the practice described, we are 
inclined to say the answer is No—at 
least, in the average bank and average 


Fifteen 
instance. A bank is the servant of 
averages. It bets, in effect, that an 


average number of depositors will not 
all call for their money the same day. 
It bets that a certain average of de- 
posits will be maintained and loans 
out the money. It bets that a certain 
average of all loans will be repaid with 
interest, knowing that a certain other 
average will be lost. The law of 
averages governs a consideration of the 
subject at all points and it must be 
treated from the average standpoint. 


wit, then, is the cost to an average 

bank of taking and caring for an 
average individual checking deposit of 
an average size? Also, what return in 
interest on the money loaned, can the 
bank expect to receive? And how do 
these costs compare with those of a 
time deposit not subject to check but 
drawing interest? 

If a bank accepts a time deposit of 
$1,000, to be left for one year and on 
which the bank is to pay 3 per cent 
interest, it can figure the cost almost 
exactly. The cost is the interest plus 
some unknown percentage of the over- 
head, probably a very small per- 
centage, however, since the clerical 
work and bookkeeping required are so 
negligible. (A strictly savings bank, 
accepting only time deposits, can run 
in very small space and with a very 
small staff of employees.) And the 
returns from this deposit can be figured 
with about the same exactness. If the 
ruling rate is 7 per cent on loans, 
probably there is a net profit around 
3 per cent on the $1,000. An objection 
to these figures might be based on the 
necessary retention of a part of all 
time deposits to provide sufficient 
funds for withdrawals, but here again 
enters the law of averages and we find 
that the percentage of time depositors 
who will withdraw at one time is so 
small that the state laws usually 
specify the required reserve of about 
3 per cent of the deposits, and the bank 
can loan out almost 100 per cent of its 
time deposit money. 

Universal, however, is the fixed in- 
terest charge on all time deposits, and, 
given a choice between two deposits 
each of $1,000—say, one on time at 
3 per cent and the other on open 
account without interest, subject to 
check but maintaining a balance of 
$1,000 throughout the year by deposits 
of items from all over the country — 
would choose the open or demand de- 
posit as the more profitable, assuming 
that it costs less because the bank pays 
no interest on it. Yet it can be demon- 
strated, probably, that the average 
demand deposit costs the average bank 
more than the one on which it pays in- 
terest. At least, this is the conclusion of 
the “Costs Committee” of the bankers’ 
association of one important state. 

For example in how many banks 
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would $30 per year cover the cost of 
an average checking account of $1,000 
average balance that is maintained 
partially by deposits of items from out 
of town—$30 per year being the 
interest a time deposit of the same size 
would draw? This average open ac- 
count will have about 200 checks to be 
cleared, entered, cancelled, sorted and 
returned to the depositor with his 
balanced book or statement and there 
will be eight to ten statements. Be- 
sides the actual cost of the clerical 
work, there is a percentage of rent, 
light, heat, officers’ salaries, printing, 
advertising, maintenance of equipment 
and the like, that should be charged as 
cost items. 

Nobody can say how many banks 
can do all of this for $30 per year, but 
it seems certain that if there are many 
out of town items to be handled in the 
account, with no float charge for the 
time the money is out of use, some 
banks, at least, would find the cost of 
the account above the $30 per year. 
On the other hand, if all deposits to 
this account were made in cash or 
items on local banks, with no sub- 
sequent loss of float, most banks would 
find the cost under that of the deposits 
on which it pays interest. 

Another important item entering 
into the cost of handling demand or 
checking deposits is the interest (use) 
of that portion required by law to be 
kept in reserve. Every bank having 
demand deposits must- keep a_per- 
centage of their aggregate sum always 
on hand to meet withdrawals, and every 
banker knows what the percentage is 
in his city and state. This money is 
idle, and a percentage of the average 
open account we are discussing, is in 
the fund, also idle. To get and keep 
that idle money has cost the same as 
all other money. 


IF we try to figure the returns on the 

money in this average account, we 
must first deduct that reserve per- 
centage from the amount that can be 
loaned. If the legal reserve is 10 per 
cent, $100 of this typical deposit must 
be kept on hand, leaving but $900 to be 
loaned. In other words, whatever the 
bank earns from the deposited funds 
must be earned by 90 per cent of them. 
At the ruling 7 per cent rate heretofore 
considered, we have $63 as the gross 
income of our $1,000 account. Now 
the legal reserve for time deposits being 
but 3 per cent (as it is in states that 
require 10 per cent reserve on demand 
deposits), we have left, for comparison, 
97 per cent of time deposit money avail- 
able for loans. So, on the side of 
returns, we have a gross return on the 
time deposit of 7 per cent on $970, or 
$67.90, a gain of $4.90 over the return 
from our open account. 

The time deposit has required two 
entries in the books and five minutes 


of clerical work during the year. 
Probably, the $4.90 would pay the 
whole cost, in any bank, of handling 
the average $1,000 time deposit and 
in many it would pay it twice over. 

It seems clear, therefore, that unless 
the organization of the bank is of such 
character, or the deposit itself is of such 
character, that the average $1,000 
demand deposit can be handled for less 
than $30 per year, the time deposit has 
cost less and at the same time is more 
profitable in returns. Whether $30 is 
low or high for the year’s cost depends, 
I believe, almost altogether on the 
amount of float involved, that is, on 
the character of the deposit account. 
If the additions to it are out of town 
items largely and the account itself is 
very active, $30 will not cover the cost 
to the average bank. But if the ac- 
count is fairly inactive and additions 
are made by cash or cash items, the 
cost will be relatively less. 

These are arbitrary statements, to 
be sure, and I can’t prove them by any 
set of figures, charts or graphs, for the 
simple reason that I know of no banker- 
accountant who has yet successfully 
separated and computed the items of 
cost of getting and caring for the aver- 


The Minnesota 
Float Charges”’ is: 


*“*“Schedule of 


1. No charges on checks drawn 
on banks in the county or other 
agreed local territory. 

2. Charges on all items col- 
lectible through Federal Reserve 
banks or banks not charging ex- 
change on their own checks, as 
follows : 


(a) Checks up to and including 
$200, 5c per item. 

(b) All items over $200, 5c per 
$100 or fraction. 

3. On checks not collectible 
through the Federal Reserve 
banks, as follows : 

(a) Checks of $50 or under, 10c. 

(b) Checks over $50 up to and 
including $100, 15c per item. 

(c) Checks over $100, 15c per 
$100 or fraction. 

4. Travelers’ checks, World 
War compensation checks, and 
government pension checks, no 
charge. 

5. Postoffice money orders and 
other government checks, same 
as No. 2. 

6. Charges to be made to out- 
side companies: 

(a) Potato checks, 20c per $100. 

(b) Cream checks, 50c per $100. 

(c) Elevator checks, 10c per $100. 

Checks of companies refusing 
to pay this float to be classed 
under regular schedule, either 
No. 2 or No. 3. 

7. Bank drafts drawn by banks 
on correspondent banks in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, no charge. 
Drafts drawn on other banks, 
discretionary. 
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age demand deposit. But if the 
$20,000 deposit, cited as an example at 
the beginning of this article, involves 
a float constantly equal to the balance 
(and it does, as a fact), so that the 
bank is actually lending money to the 
depositor when it pays his checks on a 
fund not yet realized on by the bank, 
we may safely calculate that the 
average float cost is equal, when added 
to the clerical and other costs, to at 
least 3 per cent on the deposit. 

The “Costs Committee’ of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, the 
chairman of which is George Susens, 
vice-president of the Farmers National 
Bank of Alexandria, Minn., has gone 
quite fully into the matters under dis- 
cussion, and Mr. Susens lays down 
eight items that enter into the cost of 
taking and caring for such an average 
demand deposit as has been described. 
These are: 


1. Cost of equipment, such as adding, 
posting, perforating and typewriting ma- 
chines, sorters, furniture, etc., and the 
depreciation, maintenance and operation of 
the same. 

2. Checks, pass books, check holders, 
deposit slips and other printed matter. 

3. Ninety per cent of the bank space 
used by demand deposit activities. 

4. Ledger or bookkeeping statements 
and postage for mailing out statements and 
vouchers. 

5. Salaries and wages. 

6. Burglary, robbery and forgery in- 
surance. (Very little of this coverage is 
necessary to protect time deposits.) 

7. Interest on reserve money. 

8. Loss in float, that is, loss of use of 
money while outside items are in process of 
collection, and the actual expense of col- 
lecting them. 


Without producing figures or per- 
centages for an actual computation of 
costs based on the foregoing table, Mr. 
Susens’ committee submits a plan for 
stopping the leaks resulting from the 
conditions already described. In a 
leading position in the plan is the 
“Schedule of Float Charge,” based, 
frankly, on the principle that there 
should be a charge for every service 
rendered. “Your committee feels,” 
says the report, “that every item going 
through a bank must pay its way with 
a profit.” As will be perceived from 
the quoted expression, the Minnesota 
position is the extreme one on that side 
of the question. The figures in the 
schedule, however, do not appear ex- 
treme. The schedule is given here as 
the recommendation of its authors to 
govern items accepted for deposit: 


1. No charges on checks drawn on 
banks in the county or other agreed local 
territory. 

2. Charges on all items collectible 
through Federal Reserve banks or banks 
not charging exchange on their own checks 
(includes all national and state banks on 
par list), as follows: 

(a) Checks up to and including $200, 
Se per item. 

(b) All items over $200, 5c per $100 or 
fraction. 

3. On checks not collectible through the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


ale the South Sea Bubble 


That Burst in the Southern Seas 
Over Ships That Never Saw Them 


VISITOR to London, seeking 
A tix haunts of the bankers in 

Lombard Street, is little likely 
to give more than a fleeting 


By George Boyle 


Editor, The Dark Horse, Lloyds Bank, 
London 


interesting, however, to reflect that 
had such an offer been made and 
accepted, even the gigantic figures we 
juggle with now might be 


glance into either of the pas- 


faced with equanimity. 


sages marked “ChangeAlley.” 
And with reason, for their 
stretches of dingy walls and 
drab windows do not invite 
inspection, save in one corner 
where the curious may still 
see the old-fashioned, bow- 
windowed front of a shop, 
over the door of which is a 
lamp bearing the legend 
‘“‘Baker’s Chop House.” 

For three hundred years 
its occupants busied them- 
selves with filling man’s 
“innards,” and then, the shop 
becoming part of Martin’s 
Bank next door, were for the 
time more concerned with his 
pockets. But the would-be 
sight-seer must make haste 
for these old landmarks are 
doomed, and with their pass- 
ing will go all trace of the 
days when these winding 
alleys were the very hub of 


4 


one of the most amazing 
phases of England’s finan- 
cial history. 

Jump back with me a 
couple of hundred years and 
what a different scene is here. 
“Exchange Alley” as it was 
then called, after the first 
Royal Exchange that once 
stood on the site, is a maze 
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But to return to 1711 and 
the chancellor’s predicament. 
That gentleman, Robert 
Harley, afterwards Earl of 
Oxford, finding government 
bills at a discount of 45 per 
cent, was proceeding to tackle 
the problem when —possibly 
to save him worry —he was 
stabbed by the Marquis of 
Guiscard, and being laid up 
for some time, his brother 
took on the task and evolved 
what is known as ““The Earl 
of Oxford’s masterpiece,” 
though why, we may well 
ask. 

There was at the time a 
number of traders earning a 
livelihood trading in the 
Southern Seas, and his idea 
was to incorporate them as 
the South Sea Company 
with the sole monopoly of 
this trade. In return they 
were to take over a portion 
of the floating debt, upon 
which the government would 
pay 6 per cent and a little 
matter of £8,000 annually 
for working expenses. 

The scheme met with 
general approval and a bill 
was passed. Space will not 
permit of even a digest of 


of small buildings, brokers’ 


offices, eating-houses. banks 
and coffee-shops all crowded higgledy- 
piggledy together. Among them such 
famous places as Garraway’s, where 
tea was first sold in this country at 50 
shillings the pound, and Jonathan’s 
that gave its name as “New Jona- 
than’s’’ to the first Stock Exchange in 
Cornhill. Today they are but a 
memory; in 1720 they and the tortuous 
alleys in which they stood were 
thronged with vast crowds, from 
people of fashion to the sea-faring 
man and ragged urchin, all jostling, 
shouting, cursing and scrambling in 
a mad desire to get shares in the South 
Sea Company or in one of its hun- 
dreds of imitators, ere it was too late. 
And what exactly was the South Sea 
Company, you ask—unless you won a 
prize for historical knowledge at school 


Mercers Hall, Poultry 


and remember more than I do about it. 
In which case I beg of you to skip this 
little story of mine, lest you catch me 
tripping in my condensation of the 
numerous volumes this research of 
mine has induced me to digest for your 
edification —or otherwise. 

In the year 1711, the government 
was considering means of coping with 
the national debt of £9,000,000, a 
figure that would make any chancellor 
ahappy man today. Various schemes 
were suggested, though I cannot find 
that anyone came forward with a 
present of half-a-million to be set aside 
for a number of years, as recently 
happened in England, in order that by 
doubling itself in the pleasing way 
money is reputed to have, the debt 
might eventually be wiped out. It is 


its clauses, though they make 
excellent reading. It must 
suffice that the company was given 
sole trading rights unto and from all 
the kingdoms, lands, islands, cities, 
towns, ports and even creeks in 
America on the east side from the 
Orinoco to the northernmost part 
of America on the west. The company 
became sole owners of all towns, forts 
and places they should find within 
those limits, and in short could rule 
the roost to the best of their ability. 
Glowing pictures were painted of the 
wealth to be obtained; the deeds of 
Drake and Raleigh were resuscitated, 
and the only snag—that much of the 
territories named were in the hands of 
Spain and Portugal—was carefully 
avoided or glossed over, despite a 
pamphlet of Defoe’s pointing out that 
these countries would never lay open 
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their trade in the Indies to the English. 
The company was duly incorporated, a 
Court of Directors appointed; lists 
opened at Mercer’s Hall, Cheapside, 
and subscriptions poured into its 
coffers. 

With this encouragement the com- 
pany set up business in Threadneedle 
Street and we may still see today, over 
a door adjoining the National Provin- 
cial Bank at the north-east corner, the 
words “South Sea House,” with a 
piece of sculpture above depicting two 
men leaning against a globe, with ships 
in the background. The original 
building was destroyed by fire, but 
Charles Lamb, in one of his delightful 
essays, describes its successor, in 
which building he was for a time work- 
ing asaclerk. “Its huge charts, which 
subsequent discoveries have anti- 
quated; dusky maps of Mexico, dim as 
dreams —and soundings of the Bay of 
Panama!........ cellarage under all, 
where dollars and pieces-of-eight once 
lay, an ‘unsunned heap’,. . . .long since 
dissipated, or scattered into air at the 
blast of that famous Bubble.” 

Though the public had obliged with 
more than £4,000,000, they were to 
wait some time before the company 
started fetching riches for them from 
the southern seas. Two years passed 
before the King of Spain gave per- 
mission for two ships to trade with the 
northern ports of Spanish America, 
and then apparently the company had 
to borrow these ships from the Queen 
for the purpose. Her Majesty appears 
to have been fairly artful, for she stipu- 
lated that 7% per cent should be paid 
over, and also reserved for herself a 
quarter share in the venture. The 
company, vulgarly speaking, was not 
having any, and the Queen eventually 
gave up her share in what was called 
the Asiento, and promptly received an 
address of thanks from the company, 
to which she caustically replied, hoping 
they would make better use of this con- 
cession than of others they had had in 
the past. 

At long last a ship was ready, but on 


the discovery that one of the directors 
had arranged for a little private trading 
on his own account, further delays 
ensued. Then in 1714, two ships did 
sail, only to be seized by the Spanish 
authorities on some pretext or other, 
and it was not until 1717 that the 
company, whose capital now was a 
round £10,000,000, did any trade 
worth singing about. A vessel of their 
own, the Royal Prince, was launched, 
and another the Royal George, named 
after King George I who was now on 
the throne, and incidentally governor 
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of the company, took the water the 
following year. 
broke out with Spain and the Royal 


Unfortunately, war 


George wisely stayed at home, a valu- 


able cargo being ruined. Spain seized 


the company’s effects wherever they 


were to be found, and all the company 


could do was to lodge a complaint 
with parliament, which drew forth an 
assurance from Spain that the com- 
pany should be reimbursed, which, 
naturally, it never was. 

And thus we come to the year 1719, 
with the government still worrying 


On the right, ‘‘The 
South Sea Bubble,”’ 
from the picture in 
the Vernon Gallery 


Center, one of the 

Bubble playing cards 

distributed as a 
warning 
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Come all. ye Sick. Mortal Die space , 
Old Rally Shall atend cach 


On the left, a monu- 
ment dedicated to 
posterity, 1720, from 
a print in the Guild- 
hall Library, 
don—Jonathan’s in 
the background 


over what it called its irredeemable 
debt. The South Sea Company, 
finding trading rather slow, turned its 
attention again to high finance, and 
came forward with an offer to take 
over a portion of the lottery annuities, 
provided the government would make 
them into redeemable sums of 5 per 
cent so that the proprietors could by 
voluntary subscription be taken in — 
ominous phrase —to the stock of the 
company. The proposal was accepted 
and the company’s capital increased 
by £2,500,000. Once again the public 
supported the scheme and fired the 
directors to even higher flights of 
financial imagination. 


SiR John Blunt, who had originally 

been a scrivener —an old term for a 
notary or money-lender —came forward 
with a proposal that his company 
should effect incorporation with the 
Bank of England, the East India 
Company and—cool proposition —the 
Royal Exchequer. A tall order which 
the government promptly declined. 
Blunt, however, had another card up 
his sleeve, but before plaving it he got 
hold of Aislabie, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and several other promi- 
nent members of the government, and 
convinced them that though Peter 
might be robbed, there would be no 
necessity to pay Paul, thus paving the 
way for a favorable reception by 
parliament. His proposal was to take 
over the whole national debt —now 
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£51,000,000—the company paying 
three and a half millions for the 
privilege, and the government 5 per 
cent, dropping to 4 per cent in a few 
years. Aislabie put forward the scheme 
enthusiastically, only to be met by a 
suggestion that the brilliant idea 
should be thrown open to competition. 
A nasty blow, for through the com- 
pany’s bankers he had already bought 
a large block of stock, preparatory to a 
rise on acceptance. 

These bankers, by the way, were 
Messrs. Turner, Caswall and Com- 


pillorying the idea, the South Sea Offer 
was accepted, fortunately for the bank, 
which must inevitably have gone under 
had its terms won favor, and the 
stock rose to £400. London went 
South Sea mad and Exchange Alley 
became the fashionable, and indeed 
the only resort. 

A First Money Subscription was 
opened at £300 and was immediately 
over-subscribed. The directors, at 
such cheery news, declared a dividend 
of 10 per cent and offered to lend 
money on stock so that grateful 


On the left, South 
Sea House, ead- 
needle Street, and 
in the center) 
obert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, from a 
painting by Sir God- 
frey Kneller 


pany, whose banking house stood in 
Birchin Lane, quite near Change Alley. 
The firm was usually known, as the 
Sword Blade Company, though I 
cannot discover why, except that 
there was similarly-named inn 
close by. 

The proposal consequently was put 
up to auction and the Bank of England 
offered £5,000,000. Not to be out- 
done, the company countered with 
seven millions odd, in case the debt 
should be fully subscribed. The bank 
thereupon trumped with an offer of 
£1,700 bank stock for every £100 
irredeemable long annuity. Walpole, 
astute man, put his finger on the dif- 
ference in the offers when he pointed 
out that the bank’s was a specific offer 
of stock, while the company’s was not 
limited as to the price to be put on the 
stock made over to them, and he used 
as an illustration the state of things at 
that moment prevailing in France 
from similar transactions. 


SPACE will not permit of a description 

of what is known as the Mississippi 
Bubble, engineered the previous year 
in France by a Scotsman named Law, 
but perhaps at some future date I shall 
be able to tell its amazing story. 
Enough that its career in undertaking 
to pay off the French national debt 
was just then causing terrible con- 
sternation and misery in Paris. 

In spite of a veritable flood of 
pamphlets, lampoons and broadsheets 
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borrowers might have some more. Up 
jumped the shares and a second issue 
at £400 followed, at which point 
government annuitants were invited 
to come in on terms of from seventeen 
to thirty-two years purchase, the price 
being £375. This did not meet with a 
hearty response, so the wires were 
pulled; stock rose to £500 and the poor 
annuitants, scenting a profit, signed 
their financial death warrants. 


"THOUGH news now came that the 

French bubble had burst, it did 
not deter the public in England. The 
mania for gambling had seized high and 
low alike, and Exchange Alley became 
a seething mass of brokers and those 
to be broken. And here we may well 
pause to ask how all these vast pay- 
ments were made. Millions were 
changing hands almost daily, yet no 
checks were in use, and it is incon- 
ceivable that transactions were in cash, 
goldsmiths’ bills or tallies. No con- 
temporary work I have studied throws 
any light on the subject, but as we are 
told that the bank was so crowded that 
the clerks were ranged at benches 
down the street, it is obvious that 
some sort of written order on the 
bankers and goldsmiths must have 
been given and accepted. We can 
only assume that the books must have 
got into unholy messes and were never 
agreed, while falsification was, of 
course, rampant. 

Do not imagine that the South Sea 
Company was the only attraction. 
By now competitors of all kinds to the 
tune of many hundreds had been 
floated on the waters of public gulli- 
bility. It mattered not how ridiculous 
the project, how vast the sum asked, 
provided there was something on 
which to stake against a possible rise. 
In all, during the period, something 
like £300,000,000 was found by a 
money-mad public. 

Visitors to the British Museum or 
the Guildhall in London, can see a set 
of Bubble playing cards, each one 
setting forth the madness of the 

(Continued on page 40) 


On the right, South 
Sea House in 
Georgian days—not 
the original, but its 
successor 
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ANKERS of earlier days would be 

B jolted nowadays could they see 

how widespread has become the 

use of advertising in the “rental” of 

money. And by institutions known 
to be conservative. 

It took a period of low interest rates 
and slow business to bring this to pass. 
The banker wanted to move a slow 
commodity that was costing him 
money to lie idle on his vault shelves 
and he finally decided to use a tried 
method borrowed from the neighboring 
field of business. 

Money deposited with him on which 
he had to pay 4 per cent must earn 6 
per cent when loaned on good first 
mortgages, if he was to net 1 per cent 
—a modest profit. 

But the money-market was dull; 
building was at low ebb; home-owners 
were postponing their purchases, realiz- 
ing it was a buyers’ market and hoping 
that there might be greater bargains 
if they would shrewdly “‘wait out” the 
sellers. 

So, a bit timidly, lest they invite loan 
applications that might later be embar- 
rassing to decline even for good reasons, 
they embarked on this uncharted 
sea—that of offering money to loan. 
is a good time to refinance” 


y I. I. Sperling 


was the copy theme of the Cleveland 
Trust Company in the concentrated 
effort it started in January, 1928. 

In the absence of a ““new-purchasers”’ 
market the bank turned to those who 
conceivably had amortized their old 
mortgages somewhat. In many cases, 
those whose original applications had 
perforce been denied because of a 
difference of opinion over appraisal, 
were encouraged to refinance at a 
lower interest rate now that the equity 
in the home had been increased to a 
point where loan requirements were 
not so high. In fact, a scouring of 
earlier application records resulted in 
many new loans from those previously 
declined. 

“Look through your application 
cards of three or four years back,” the 
bank told its branch managers. The 
manager who hit upon this idea, got 
in touch with these applicants who had 
their loans elsewhere and obtained 
loans totaling $50,000. 

“There are thousands of people who 
began paying for homes a few years ago 


The mortgage loan department of the Cleveland Trust Company 


Enlisting Home-Owners in a Dull Money Market 


and have now made enough payments 
on properties growing in value so that 
they now have a basis for refinancing 
with a single bank loan.” 

“Mortgage money is subject to the 
law of supply and demand,” another 
piece of copy said. “Sometimes it is 
scarce; sometimes plentiful. Now we 
have a good supply on hand. Wise 
home-owners are refinancing on espe- 
cially attractive terms.” 

Pictures of attractive homes illus- 
trated the advertisements and drew 
wistful glances. Car cards, 24-sheet 
billboards, newspapers, window dis- 
plays, blotters on customers’ desks and 
with their cancelled checks, lobby dis- 
plays—every medium was used to 
carry the enticing appeal of easy money 
and alluring homes. And so attractive 
were some of these pictured homes 
that many requests were received for 
plans and specifications—of a house 
that was purely a creation of the 
advertising artist. 

Merchandising joined in. It was 
decided that no principal payments 
would be required on home loans under 
$10,000, for a while — keeping in abey- 
ance the very wise recent policy of 
amortization of loans. 

The Cleveland Trust Company, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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hile the World 


Identify the 
Cats and Dogs 
Close to Home 


y James H. Collins 


safe for democracy!” said one 

bank man to another. They 
were from the East, seeing the Pacific 
Coast. The negro hatboy, while check- 
ing them in, had laid down a paper. 
It was Barron’s. 

For weeks, the hatboys and boot- 
blacks have been passing tips to each 
other. Radio and television to be 
merged! Big interests working on a 
combine in aircraft and motors. These 
newcomers in the market have used 
their judgment in selecting the cor- 
porations whose stock would be boosted 
by combinations, and have played 
their hunches. 

Merger! The magic word of 1928. 
As in 1925 it was “Florida” —and in 
1930 will be something neither you 
nor I can now guess. 

However, the mergers are not all 
big, nor are they all national, in the 
great basic industries. 

Some of the most necessary mergers 
are being formed right around us, in 
the old home town. Likewise, some 
of the most unnecessary and rep- 
rehensible. The national mergers, 
survive or perish, will spread their 
consequences over a wide investing 
public. But the local mergers we shall 
have to live with. Their stock will be 
locally held, in the main. The local 
stock exchange will afford a market 
for them—if any stock exchange, or 
any market. And the banker will find 
them in his backyard, either as pedi- 
greed securities, chosen for collateral 
or estates, or as stray cats and dogs. 
Some of them he will admire and 
cherish; others he will shoot and bury. 

The national corporations, com- 
plaining of ‘“‘profitless prosperity,” 
have not had all the troubles in the 
present business situation. Follow the 
general readjustment down to local 
industries, and you will find something 
that a market counsel has dubbed 
“street fighting.” 


" A. LAST —the stock market made 


There is grim competition all around 
us for the privilege of washing our 
shirts and dry-cleaning our clothes, of 
delivering our ice and milk, of making 
our ice cream and bread. Probably 


twenty domestic industries, of the 
kind that serve the community but go 
no distance outside, are grappling 
with their ‘‘over-production” too. In- 
clude also a half-dozen forms of pro- 
fessional service, of which advertising 
is most representative. 


"THE facilities for washing shirts 
exceed the number of shirts to be 
washed. The number of advertising 
agents exceeds, not the number of 
advertisers, but the number of groups 
of advertisers necessary to make a 
clientele that will yield each advertis- 
ing agent a living. 

This situation forces their canvas- 
sers, drivers and other partisans into 
the street, ringing doorbells, smiling 
at the housewife, and figuratively 
carrying a knife for competitors. Be- 
hind the rival salesmen are proprietors 
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slashing each other with the knife of 
secret discounts. 

The basic sense of the situation 
favors those concerns that not only 
maintain fair prices, but work to get 
more money for their goods or services 
by increasing the quality. Price wars 
always lead to deterioration. The 
price cutter makes the goods to fit the 
price, and in the end the public learns 
this, and decides that the few cents 
more charged by trustworthy concerns 
for prime quality is the true economy. 
If the concerns of high caliber can 
hold to a long-haul policy, they win — 
but they cannot always do it. 

In some of the trade wars, the war- 
ring factions get together and appoint 
an umpire —a “czar.” He is a man in 
whom all participants have confi- 
dence, because he has no connection 
with the business. He may be a 
banker, a judge, a bishop. Recently, 
the New York dry cleaning industry, 
after long street fighting between the 
“retailers”? who take your suit, and the 
“wholesalers” who do the actual 
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cleaning in large plants, agreed upon 
Heywood Broun, the column-writer 
author, as their “czar.”” Mr. Broun 
is a large, cheerful man, with a sense of 
humor by which he makes his living. 
He protested that he knew nothing of 
dry cleaning, and was told that 
ignorance is an important qualifica- 
tion for a “czar.”’ His job will be to 
sit as arbitrator in disputes and iron 
out, so to speak, the wrinkles of the 
industry. 

There is a third way —to bring the 
warring factions together in a local 
merger, combining the plants and the 
business, scrapping surplus and ob- 
solete plants, and putting the com- 
bination under single, well-paid man- 
agement. 

Here is where the banker may well 
inform himself about 
what is going on in the 
old home town, if he 
does not know already. 
Far from the bronze 
grills of the financial 
district, down in the 
railroad yards, and 
among the gas tanks, 
and in the factory 
section, he will find 
surprising happenings. 
It is time that he gave 
some attention to how 
the other half of busi- 
ness lives, and learn 
to size up local mergers 
at sight. 

For there are mer- 
gers —and mergers. 

About a year ago, in 
acertain city, the news- 
papers heralded the 
arrival of Mr. J. Bowl- 
ing Green, well-known 
eastern banker, on im- 
portant financial busi- 
ness. Mr. Green arrived 
in his private car, spoke 
enthusiastically about 
the rapid development of the city, 
was written up in connection with 
his large financial interests and so 
forth. His investment banking house 
has headquarters in New York, and 
offices in various cities. He is no 
doubtful promoter, but an actual in- 
vestment operator. 

For several days, the purpose of Mr. 
Green’s visit was not revealed. Pres- 
ently it was rumored that he was about 
to bring peace and order into the dis- 
tracted kindling wood business. Here 
was a business necessary to the town, 
but overcrowded. The housewife or- 
dering three bundles of kindling wood 
delivered for a dime with her groceries, 
has little idea what ramifications 
kindling wood has developed. There 
are wholesale and retail dealers in 
kindling wood, large and small manu- 
facturers, kindling wood outlets, kin- 
dling wood routes, kindling wood dis- 


counts, and salesmen —perhaps a few 
kindling wood strikes and assaults. 

Mr. Green in person confirms these 
rumors when he steps in to visit Mr. 
George P. Homebody, vice-president 
of the Pioneer National Bank. Mr. 
Green has a fine presence. He pays 
fitting tribute to the Pioneer National, 
reviews the situation in the kindling 
wood business, and explains that there 
are many difficult aspects of a some- 
what personal character, in which he 
will need the advice of Pioneer 
National men. 

For example —Antonio Fazzi is the 
leading man in the kindling wood 
business, has built it up, held it 
together. Mr. Fazzi is wealthy, willing 
to sell out and retire —but old grudges 
rankle and he is reluctant to make a 


“oT he word ‘merger’ just now 1s 
Heap Big Medicine. The magic 
properties attributed to it are re- 
flected in the inflated stock market. 


“In other booms, men bought for 
the rise—expecting good times. In 
this boom they have been buying 
for undefined, almost supernatural 
changes that they think will take 
place when the promoter ... ties that had. been pur. 
an assorted lot of corporations 
together with a granny’s knot.” 


move that may also benefit Jan 
Sobelski, his rival of years’ standing, 
who has made a fortune, too. If, at the 
right moment, tactful argument, and 
perhaps a little pressure of a political 
or financial or denominational nature, 
could be brought to bear by Pioneer 
National officials. .... 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Green!’’ agrees 
Mr. Homebody. ‘Anything we can 
do to further this consolidation is good 
for our city, we shall be glad to act in 
an advisory capacity... .” 

Mr. Green is delighted. 

“By the way,” he says, turning on 
his heel and coming back to Mr. 
Homebody’s desk, “I have consider- 
able money with me, and had better 
open an account with you.” 

Mr. Green proceeds to deposit a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars, 
enough to cause a distinct flutter in the 
new accounts department. 
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Now, the Pioneer National has not 
in any way backed or endorsed Mr. 
Green. Yet he has a certain leeway in 
using its name. There are moments 
in every large business project when a 
casual reference to a good bank allays 
doubt and checks curiosity about 
little details. 

It may be that the set-up of the 
kindling wood merger is such that 
Pioneer National will want to go 
further, performing trustee and like 
services. But right about here is 
where the plot thickens. 

In one such consolidation about 
which I have information, the eastern 
banker welded warring factions to- 
gether, not with an iron hand, but a 
golden one. Good prices were paid for 
going concerns, fine positions created 
at salaries twice and 
three times their actual 
worth, and the earn- 
ings of the consolidated 
industry were painted 
in very rosy hues. 

It happened that a 
bank officer in the in- 
stitution chosen for 
“face,” was familiar 
with the profits in this 
industry, because he 
had spent many days 
in conference with its 
warring leaders, trying 
to bring about peace. 
He saw that the pos- 
sible profits were ex- 
aggerated. He scru- 
tinized the valuations 
put upon going concerns 


chased, and discovered 
that balance sheet fig- 
ures had been skilfully 
juggled. Where depre- 
ciation had been written 
off at, say, 15 per cent 
a year, it was reduced 
to 5 per cent. This 
meant that obsolete equipment and 
old junk was being “merged” above 
its real value. In this particular state 
there is a vigilant “blue sky” com- 
mission. But the manipulation was 
cleverly done. 

In fact, the whole effect of Mr. J. 
Bowling Green was so good that, before 
the bank parted with him, it was 
necessary for this officer to “‘sell’’ his 
doubts to the board. The board liked 
Mr. Green, and felt well while he was 
around. 

Did that stop the merger? 

Not at all —nothing so crude as that! 

It was carried out, and the securities 
sold in the recent full market which 
was eager to buy almost anything in 
steel engravings. What may happen 
will concern the people and _ the 
bankers of that city. It will not 
annoy Mr. Green. 

Who buys the securities? That 
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seems to me a question of the same 
kind as ““What becomes of all the old 
pins?” They may be bought here and 
there by the widow and orphan, but 
generally the initial demand is for 
speculative purposes. They are mar- 
keted, and how they are to be digested 
must be discovered later, when the 
speculative fever has run its course. 
Probably a good many of the securities 
of local mergers will then blow away 
as paper profits! 

Sometimes the selling end is set up 
with considerable care. The new 
officers and directors of the merger 
may include men who, while not 
particularly gifted at 
managing the kindling 
wood business, stand 
high in trade, fraternal, 
church, philanthropic 
and other circles 
where their influence 
helps the selling. 
“Smith is in this thing, 
so somebody must be 
going to make a killing 
in the market —let’s 
get in,” reason the 
people who consider 
Smith a shrewd man. 

A manufacturer told 
me the other day 
about a merger in a 
field where one of the 
concerns had been a 
small customer for his 
mechanical equip- 
ment. Shortly after 
the consolidation was 
announced, he got a 
‘phone call: 

“You supply your 
apparatus to the 
Blank Service Com- 
pany,” said a voice. 


part of Citizens Serv- 
ices, Inc. I guess you read about it 
in the papers. How many shares of 
the stock shall I put you down for?” 
“Let me think it over,” said the 
manufacturer —he is Jewish. He sent 
no order for stock —and in a few days 
received notice to take out his equip- 
ment. Having calculated the differ- 
ence on each side of this bargain, he 
complied philosophically. 


OWEVER, that is the worst side of 

the local merger, and by contrast, 
there are situations where consolida- 
tions are amply justified by the 
economies that can be effected. 

Let us consider a field of business 
that just now receives wide attention — 
that of advertising. We will look at it 
through the eyes of a market counsel 
who maintains that there are possibili- 
ties for successful local mergers of 
advertising agencies. 

Despite the millions spent for adver- 
tising and the glamour of advertising as 


a business, the advertising agent is 
paid none too well, and gets his income 
and profit by a system peculiar to that 
business. 

The advertiser is his “client,” and 
pays him nothing. Neither does he 
buy anything from the advertising 
agent, unless it be a moderate amount 
of extra service. The advertiser buys 
advertising space in periodicals and 
other media, the agent making the 
purchases for him. The publishers, 
street car men, billboard companies, 
and so on, pay the agent a commission 
on this space. It averages 15 per cent 
of what the advertiser spends. But 


the agent also prepares copy, pic- 
tures, cuts and other material to fill 
the space, and often makes extensive 
surveys of business. He has salesmen 


who compete for accounts. In the 
end, his net profit on the whole opera- 
tion generally averages around 5 per 
cent. 

Thus, an advertising agency placing 
$2,000,000 worth of business yearly 
—a sizable concern employing a con- 
siderable staff of salesmen, space 
buyers, writers, artists and so on— 
really turns net profits of $100,000 or 
less. 

In a city with two or three such 
agencies, usually there will be a dozen 
small agencies with an average gross 
business of, say, $100,000 each. Ad- 
vertising is a business in which the 
ambitious young man, with some 
agency experience, is constantly setting 
up shop for himself. The small agency 
affords just about enough net profit to 
provide a fairish salary for the pro- 
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prietor. If the ambitious young man 
does not fail, he hangs on, lives 
modestly, and hopes to grow bigger. 
Maybe he does —once in fifty times. 

The little advertising agent is in 
competition with others of his own 
caliber. He must be active in selling, 
or hire a good solicitor. He has little 
opportunity to land one of the large 
advertisers of the big agency, operating 
in national advertising, because he 
lacks the experience and facilities for 
soliciting and giving service. His 
field lies among the advertisers around 
home. National advertisers are far 
off, in other cities. He cannot even 
afford to visit them. 

If a dozen small agencies were com- 
bined, however, there would be real 
economies. Instead of a dozen or 
more salesmen, there would be two 
or three. The staff of a dozen artists, 
copy writers, space buyers, would be 
reduced in proportion, with corre- 
sponding reductions in office workers, 
reduction of office space, and similar 
savings in overhead. 

At the same time, 
the volume of busi- 
ness would be boosted 
to a point where the 
combination could 
seek and handle large 
advertising accounts. 


UT such a merger 

is rather difficult. 
The physical property 
of an advertising 
agency is small —mere 
chairs, desks and office 
equipment. The value 
of the business lies in 
the ability of the men 
who run it. These 
men are individualists. 
Jones believes himself 
the most capable 
fellow in town in one kind of adver- 
tising, and Brown considers himself 
best in another field. Merging such 
concerns is not a matter of buying 
companies and properties, because 
Smith and Brown and Jones must be 
kept in the merger! 

Therefore, a consolidation would re- 
quire several months’ tactful effort in 
persuading all these individuals to 
surrender the purely routine part of 
their own businesses to the combina- 
tion and showing them how, after the 
merger, they would continue to hold 
their own clients, and earn a wider 
margin of net profit. 

Clearly, the entrepreneur who can 
do that is entitled to an organizer’s 
fee for his service —some percentage 
of the economies effected. 

The word “merger” just now is 
Heap Big Medicine. The magic 
properties attributed to it are reflected 
in the inflated stock market. In 
other booms, men bought for the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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VERYONE who is aware of 
E current conditions in Europe 

knows that back of the striking 
progress being made by nearly every 
nation, there is an unsettled problem 
which will eventually tax every re- 
source of clear thinking, good will, 
magnanimity and sound economics 
that can be brought to bear upon it. 
That is the ultimate settlement of the 
reparations problem. Probably no 
other international question in history 
has presented so many obvious diffi- 
culties, so many hidden and unex- 
pected results, or has affected for 
better or for worse the well-being of so 
many millions of people. 

On the last day of August, 1928, 
Germany will have completed the four 
preliminary years of the Dawes plan 
and will then enter upon the first 
“standard” year—that is, beginning 
September 1 reparations will be due at 
the full rate of two and one-half 
billion gold marks annually. Starting 
at one billion marks in the first year, 
the payments have grown to one and 
three-fourths billion in the year just 
coming to a close. 

So far the plan has worked amazingly 
well. Germany has shown the utmost 
good will and faithfulness in carrying 
out every agreement into which it 
entered, and Germany’s straightfor- 
wardness has been repeatedly recog- 
nized by the director-general, S. Parker 
Gilbert. The plan of payments, in 
actual practice, brought many sur- 
prises. For example, the popular 
belief —not shared by the experts who 
devised the Dawes plan—was that 
payments would have to be made 
almost entirely in kind—that is, in 
goods and services rather than in gold 
or in foreign currencies. Actually, 
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European Speculation 
as to the Outcome as 
Germany Approaches 
the “Standard” Years 


By Frank Plachy, Jr. 
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cash transfers, which were 30.37 per 
cent of all payments the first year, 
have grown to 52.27 per cent and 
still show no sign of strain on the 
transfer machinery. 

Mr. Gilbert’s recent report makes it 
clear that in his opinion Germany 
already possesses an export surplus 
sufficient to guarantee its ability to 
carry on the plan. He finds that the 
foreign loans, which many think have 
been used as reparations payments, 
have really gone to increase productive 
capacity and render Germany capable 
of developing the necessary surplus of 
exports during future years. 

The director-general’s estimate of 
conditions at the present time may be 
summed up thus: 

1. Germany thus far has been able 
to pay and has done so with the 
utmost loyalty. 

2. The raising of the necessary sums 
is well assured for the near future. 

3. The transfer problem has not 
encountered the difficulties expected. 


S. Parker Gilbert, director-general 


4. The stability of the German cur- 
rency is for the time being above 
question. 

The only expressed cause for con- 
cern deals with increasing production 
costs, which hamper the ability of the 
German exporter to sell his goods 
abroad. 


ALL this is very well, but the fact re- 
mains that the Dawes plan is in no 
sense a final settlement of the repara- 
tions problem. It was devised to get 
the machinery of payments into opera- 
tion and to put an end to such adven- 
tures as the French invasion of the 
Ruhr. At the time the plan was 
adopted it was a political and economic 
impossibility to agree upon the total 
sum that Germany wasto becalled upon 
to pay. Yearly annuities leading up to 
the standard sum payable in the year 
beginning in September were agreed 
upon, but further than that the plan 
does not go. 
Germany today is in the position of a 
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fairly prosperous business house with 
liabilities of problematical amount 
hanging over it—obviously an im- 
possible situation. It is conceded on 
all sides that it will not be wise, in the 
interest of either debtor or creditors, to 
attempt to determine the eventual 
capital sum until a full standard year 
has elapsed, but after September, 1929, 
the demand for a final settlement will 
be overwhelming. The Germans want 
to know, and have a right to know, 
what their actual liability is to be. 
And until that liability is settled and 
the settlement accepted by France as 
well as Germany, peace and economic 
recovery in Europe will remain matters 
of prayerful hope rather than probable 
accomplishment. 


T? the average American, accus- 

tomed to doing business on business 
principles, the proper way to settle 
this question would be for a group of 
experts to gather around a table and 
come to an agreement, as they did 
when the Dawes plan was first in- 
stituted. But to a Frenchman and an 
Englishman, it doesn’t look so simple 
as that. And there is likely to be as 
much difference of opinion between the 
Frenchman and the Englishman as 
there is between the Frenchman and 
German. 

The average American is prone also 
to regard a reparations settlement as 
merely an academic matter so far as he 
isconcerned. But the only point in the 
whole discussion on which German, 
Englishman and Frenchman will en- 
tirely agree is that America will be 
the most important factor when the 
time comes for final reparations settle- 
ment. The shadow of America lurks 
behind every angle of this tangled 
question, and when the time for settle- 
ment comes, eighteen months or two 
years hence, the American people will 


find that extricating themselves from 
Europe’s affairs is a much more com- 
plicated business than getting in. 
There is no sign that the French 
Government has revised the demand 
it put forward at the time of the 
London ultimatum of April, 1921, 
when it asked that the fantastic and 


totally impossible figure of £6,600,000,- _ 


000 be fixed as a reparations total. 
France wants money, but more than 
money it wants security. The United 
States refused to join with Britain in 
guaranteeing the security of France 
after the war. France, owing great 
sums to both America and Britain, 
thereupon determined to use _ the 
reparations settlement as a club to get 
these debts reduced. No item of 
national policy has ever been more 
firmly adhered to and more unequivo- 
cably reiterated than has been France’s 
determination that reparations and the 
inter-allied debts are for that country 
inseparable questions. 

Meanwhile the French, while making 
moderate payments on their war debt 
to Britain and America, are resolute in 
refusing to sign the permanent debt 
agreements. The French believe that 
Britain, having agreed to pay the 
United States, but unable to collect 
from France in the present unsettled 
state of affairs, will join with them 
when the time comes in a joint appeal 
by Germany, France, and England for 
a remission of the debts owed to the 
United States. In other words, one 
more appeal will be made to the 
American taxpayer to pay Germany’s 
reparations himself. 

That the French are using excellent 
psychology so far as the British are 
concerned, is becoming fairly clear. 
The payment of reparations is, of 
course, exceedingly far-reaching in its 
effects. The manufacturers and ex- 
porters of Britain, struggling to regain 
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their export trade after years of de- 
pression, find the reparation-spurred 
products of Germany fighting them in 
every market in the world. The 
British share of reparations is small 
and of slight influence in reducing 
taxation in Britain, while Germany’s 
constantly growing competition is very 
real and ever-present. 

France is entitled to about half of 
all reparations payments and of these, 
approximately half are paid in goods. 
The French manufacturer finds Ger- 
man goods competing with his product 
right under his nose at home as well as 
in the export markets. He complains 
bitterly that this is unfair competition 
and a great body of French opinion 
agrees with him. The French Govern- 
ment finds itself in the ridiculous 
position of keeping a standing army in 
the Rhineland to enforce reparations 
payments while its manufacturers pro- 
test violently against taking payments. 

The French Government has ap- 
pealed to French industries to increase 
their orders for reparation goods 
received as payment in kind. These 
appeals have fallen flat. Now an 
appeal has been made to the various 
state departments in France to start 
public works, hydro-electric plants, 
harbors, dredging operations in rivers, 
etc., as a means of absorbing repara- 
tions material. But this involves heavy 
labor charges which must be borne by 
the local budgets, and to the local 
authorities their final plight appears 
worse than their first. 


"THE opinion widely held both in Eng- 
land and France has been summed 
up by Philip Snowden, a member of 
Parliament and former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Britain. He says: 
“Perhaps the fundamental truth may 
yet be appreciated by the creditor 
countries —that reparations are twice 


(Continued on page 46) 


The new German Cabinet. Left to right, sitting, Herrs Koch, justice; Muller, 


welfare; Hilferding, finance; Curtius, home ions; Severing, interior; von Guerard, commerce; 
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chancellor; Groener, defense; Wissel, labor. Standing, Herrs Dietrich, 


and Schatzel, post office 
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Lucky Boy 


In the School of Experience 


By Thomas J. Malone 


VICE-PRESIDENT in one of 
A those banks that rejoice in a half 

dozen vice-presidents, walked 
across the lobby to the desk of the 
manager of the savings department. 
He put two cancelled drafts before the 
expectant manager. The manager was 
expectant because he had seen the 
vice-president coming. 

The manager wore the smile that a 
savings department manager smiles 
when addressed by a vice-president. 
It was bright and co-operative. At the 
same time, the manager wondered 
with a sinking of the heart, what was 
wrong now. He always kept his fingers 
crossed. Well he knew that anything 
might happen in the day’s work. 

He recognized the drafts—he had 
taken them in more than three weeks 
before. What if there were something 
fishy about that transaction! Why 
hadn’t he heeded his hunch, that vague 
feeling at the time that the thing 
wasn’t quite regular? 

“Roger —”’ the vice-president began. 
Well, he didn’t seem disturbed. His 
voice was even, matter-of-fact as usual. 

“Roger, what do you know about 
these drafts?” 

“I know everything about them,” 
young Roger Preston said. “I ac- 
cepted them myself.’’ Evidently, the 
vice-president had dug them up with 
the aid of a statement clerk. And the 
savings department stamp was on 
them. “What’s the matter with them? 
Weren’t they good?” 

The vice-president smiled that smile 
which vice-presidents are wont to use, 
on occasion, with savings department 
managers. It was faint and inscrutable. 


“IT wouldn’t say that,” he answered. 
“Tell me what you know about 
them.” 

Over by the vice-president’s desk, the 
manager could see a large man with a 
bushy pompadour and a protruding 
Adam’s apple, who looked as if he 
might have a gun on his hip and a knife 
in his boot. The manager had never 
seen the man before, but he was seized 
of a sudden, oppressive conviction that 
the man’s name was Veeters. 

“Early this month,” Roger Preston 
said, “‘a man brought those drafts in. 
He came to my desk and said he wished 
to open an account. I think it was 
June 3. I think the stamp shows it 
was June 3.” 

The vice-president was _finger- 
drumming the drafts as they lay on the 


ou may think that the point around 


which this story is built—the folly of 


endorsement in blank—is too well known 


to merit repetition. 


But when it can happen in a bank like 


the National in 


my town, as it did 


only last month, it could happen almost 
anywhere, I take it.—T. J. M. 


The vice-president smiled that 
smile which vice-presidents are 
wont to use, on occasion, with 
savings department managers 


manager’s desk. For all his outward 
calm, he was under stress. 

Preston moistened his lips. This 
might be serious. He went on: 

“The man was a stranger to me— 
middle-aged, well groomed; had a 
pleasant way with him. He signed the 
card without lingering over it, as if 
writing his name was nothing unusual. 
‘John Henry Knight’ —he wrote it in 
full. Told me he owned a bowling 
alley. 

“When I asked how much he would 
deposit as a starter, I sized him up as 
we all do a new customer — wondering 
whether he’s a $50 or a $1,000 man. I 
put him at considerably above fifty. 

‘“**T have a couple of drafts,’ he told 
me, handing them over. 

“Those are the drafts. Both drawn 
on us by the First State of Bloomfield 
and payable to one Samuel Veeters. 
One for $2,100, one for $1,060. Each 
bore a ‘Samuel Veeters’ endorsement 
in blank. Knight took the drafts and 
endorsed below, as you see.” 

The vice-president lifted an eyebrow 
slightly, very slightly, to indicate, per- 
haps, that he saw. He did not speak. 

“Yes, I’m aware of the pitfalls in 
second endorsement paper. I didn’t 
know Knight. I didn’t know Veeters. 
I excused myself and went back into 
the cage to consult the stop-payment 
sheet. The drafts were dated May 26, 
and Bloomfield is only a day’s mail 
from us. If the bank there had any 
question about them later, it would 
surely have wired or written us by 

(Continued on page 30) 
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* is expensive to run a bookkeeping = modern equipment. It creates order and 
department with posting machines _ increases efficiency. Let us tell you how 
scattered here and there—trays or bind- = Shaw-Walker “Unit Plant” equipment 


ers perched on stools—piles of checks, . 
deposit tickets and ledger sheets 3 
adding to the congestion and 


confusion. 


Your bookkeepers deserve 


Other 
Shaw-W alker 
Bank Equipment: 


Savings Ledger Desks 
Forms for All Records 
Filing Cabinets 
Teller’s Vault Trucks 
Check Sorting Racks 
Posting Trays 

Also everything for all 


other bank system 
operations. 


will give your bookkeepers 
greater convenience, speedup 
their work, savevaluablespace 
and reduce payroll expense. 
Mail the coupon below. 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


~ —-SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL REPORT BULLETIN 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 

BANK DEPARTMENT, MUSKEGON, MICH. Date 

Gentlemen: Send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of your Special Bulletin, 
“MODERN OPERATION OF COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENTS,” which I 
understand is a compilation of reports from progressive banks concerning suc- 
cessful changes they have made in their bookkeeping routine and installations of 
equipment that have brought them greater operating efficiency. 


Mr. Title \ 
} Name of Bank 
| City and State 
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Super - Speed 
Protectograph— 
1200 checks an 


hour. 
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From the invention and manufacture 
of the first Protectograph, in 1899, have 
grown the present world-wide activities 
of The Todd Company and the most 
comprehensive system of preparing and 
protecting financial paper ever known. 
The Todd System today aids and 
protects the check user at every step. 
The famous Super-Speed. 


The new Cen- 
tury Protecto- 


graph. fast, 
varsatile, mod- 
erate - priced 
machine. 


Protectograph amount-. 
writes 1200 or more 


checks an hour. The New 
Century Protectograpi 


is a revelation in speed? 
and value in a small ma- 
chine. The Personal Pro-, 


bank account of the in- 
dividual. 


The Protectograph eliminates 
a large percentage of all 
check frauds by preventing 
raised amounts. The Pro 
tectograph is made in a 
variety of models, one for 
every check writing require- 
ment, priced from $22.50 up. 
Only Todd can make a Pro- 
ectograph. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, with 
their patented self-canceling 
features, eliminate another 
source of many check losses 
by preventing change of 
payee’s name, date and num- 
ber and “counterfeiting.” 
rinted or _ litho- 
graphed, t 

to order, never sold in blank. 


for the average 


tectograph guards the 


Todd Check 
‘ Signers, a large and smal! 
’ model, sign checks wit! 
almost incredible speec. 
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Twenty-nine 


YEAR 
ership the field 


check protection 


and make them far safer than a hand- 
signed check. Todd Greenbac Checks, 
designed for business firms, cancel 
themselves by revealing “void” the in- 
stant forger’s acid touches them. Super- 
Safety Checks and Antique Moorish 
covers are the safest and most beautiful 
depositors’ supplies offered by banks 
today. There are also Standard Forgery 
Bonds, supplied at large savings to Todd 
users, as preferred risks. 

More than a million Protectographs 
are in use in sixty-four nations. Over 
250,000 banks and businesses have 
bought their checks direct from The 
Todd Company. Todd Check Sign- 
ers are endorsed by prominent banks 
and business houses as one of the most 
progressive achievements in modern 
business. These facts are, in them- 
selves, evidence of Todd leadership 
—evidence of the business world’s 
esteem for The Todd System. 


They mean you can consult a Todd 
representative with confidence. These 
men are experts in their field. You can 
learn from them what Todd methods 
have done to introduce safety, speed 
and economy into business practice. 
The Todd office in your city is at your 
service. Or write us. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) 1186 University Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks, Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 


The Todd Check Signer. 
Signs safely 7500 checks 
an hour! 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users receive 
policies at the most advan- 
tageous discounts from the 
General Indemnity Corpora- 
tion of America. 


Todd Greenbac Check. 
Cancels itself if alteration 
is attempted. 
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Thirty 


June 3. There was nothing on the stop- 
sheet. 

“I asked Knight if he knew any one 
in the bank. He didn’t. 

“**What is it,’ he asked, ‘an identi- 
fication?’ 

“TI said it was the customary thing. 

“It was O. K. with him. Perfectly 
proper and all that, he said. Casual 
and pleasant, and in no hurry. 

“Do you know Guesmer & Slagle 
on the north side?’ he asked. He had 
given a north side address on his card. 
‘Their drug store has been in that one 


‘location for thirty years. Guesmer 
- knows all about me; I 


grew up in that neigh- 
borhood. Just call him 
on the ‘phone now. 
Slagle will do as well, 
if Guesmer’s out. Or 
call Colwell & Burton, 
the grocers next door.’ 

“It happens that I 
don’t know Guesmer 
& Slagle, except by 
name; but I know 
Colwell & Burton, 
both personally. We 
talked a little about 
them. He touched on 
certain incidents in 
their business that 
happened so long ago 
they wouldn’t be 
familiar to the run of 
recent and casual 
acquaintances. I be- 
came satisfied and 
accepted the drafts. 
In the conversation, I 
asked if he had sold 
out the bowling alley. 
He said no, that this 
was only some money 
that had been owed 
him.” 

The vice-president 
repeated, “So you : 
accepted the drafts.” - 
There was no question, 
no censure, in his voice. But he waited. 

The savings manager proceeded, 
with a dry throat. 

“Knight remarked that he expected 
to add to the account. About two 
weeks later he drew out $150. He told 
me then that he was thinking of put- 
ting some of the deposit in Liberty 
bonds. Asked where he could buy 
Liberty’s, and expressed surprise at 
learning he could buy them right here 
in the bank.” 

The vice-president was _ listening 
patiéntly, inscrutably. The big man 
with the bushy hair was glaring about 
the bank, moving restlessly in his chair. 
His Adam’s apple was working over- 
time. He seemed agitated. 

“Hardly a week ago, Knight came 
in and drew out the rest of the deposit. 
The account had lasted about three 
weeks. He laughed at the 50-cent 


charge for closing an account within 
thirty days. 

“Now what’s up? You’re giving me 
the jimmies with all this silence.” 

The vice-president said, “Cover the 
drafts with your blotter.”” He nodded 
to the big man at his desk. The big 
man catapulted from his chair and 
plunged toward the waiting two. 

“Mr. Veeters,’” said the vice- 
president, “‘this is Mr. Preston, man- 
ager of our savings department. He 
can tell you something about the 
drafts you’ve inquired about.” 

The vice-president was tipping the 


“What's that got to 
do with it?’’ howled 
Veeters. “Those 
drafts were stolen 
from me! That was 
my money! If there's 
a law in the land...”’ 


manager that Veeters hadn’t seen the 
drafts, hadn’t even been told they had 
come in. To Preston, he added, “Mr. 
Veeters called just now to learn 
whether his drafts had been presented 
to us, and he happened to be referred to 
me. I found they were being held here 
for the Bloomfield statement, of course.”’ 

The big one was breathing hard. 
Preston took the lead away from him, 
measuring his man. 

“Do you know John Henry Knight?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, curse him!” the other ex- 
ploded. 

Preston was feeling his way. 

“What relation is he to you?” 

relation.” 

““Doesn’t he room with you?” 

“Mr. Veeters, are these your sig- 
natures?”’ 
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The manager’s knees were wobbling 
and a dull void took possession of that 
place in his person popularly known as 
the pit of the stomach. If Veeters 
denied the signatures, the bank was 
probably stuck and he, Preston, was a 
goner. He displayed the two drafts, 
backs upward and the blotter covering 
the Knight endorsements, to Mr. 
Veeters’ belligerent gaze. 

“Yes, those are my signatures all 
right, but —”’ 

Sweet music sounded in Preston’s 
ears. Pleasant colors danced before 
his eyes. The dull void bounced away 
from his middle. His feet became firm 
under him. Everything was all right. 
The bank was saved; he was saved. It 
was a good old world. He threw a 
glance at the vice-president, the glance 
of a man every inch the manager of a 
savings department—prudent, con- 
trolled, competent, withal a bit jubi- 
lant. Then he disclosed the Knight 
endorsements. 

Veeters went up in the air. ‘‘The 
dirty skunk!’ he cried. ‘“‘And you 
cashed them for him! Ill have the 
law on you, I—” 

“Just a moment,” said Preston. 
“You'll have no law on us. You've 
admitted that the first en- 
dorsements are yours, and —”’ 

“What’s that got to do with 
it?” howled Veeters. ‘Those 
drafts were stolen from me! 
That was my money! If there’s 
a law in the 
land 

The vice- 
president cut in. 
“You have no 
grievance with 
the bank, Mr. 
Veeters. When 
you endorsed 
those drafts in 
blank, you made 
them payable to 
cash, to bearer, 
to any one who 
might present them here. We are not 
required to look into the history of 
apparently bona fide checks presented 
to us. The drafts may have been 
stolen from you, but the bank acted 
within the law in honoring them. Your 
recourse is in an action against the 
thief, not against us. See the county 
prosecutor, and find out what he’ll tell 
you.” 


EETERS, cowed but far from con- 

vinced, left the bank, vowing he 
would see the county attorney and 
have the law on somebody. 

“Let’s try to get in touch with 
Knight,”’ suggested Preston. 

He called the telephone number 
listed for Knight’s residence. A wo- 
man answered. She said Mr. Knight 
had lived there, but he had gone West 
a week or so before and would not be 

(Continued on page 47) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


UTILITY TRUCK 


The Chevrolet Motor Company 
provides its dealer organization with 
trucks so outstanding in value that 
Chevrolet dealers enjoy a larger 
volume of truck business than any 
other group of automobile dealers in 
the world. 


And now, in keeping with its basic 
policy of providing products 
that lead their fieldsin quality 1, 
and value, Chevrolet presents 


The New 
tility Truck 


Thirty-one 
fer Economical Transportation 


brakes and many other features of 
advanced design that will enable 
Chevrolet dealers to appeal with 
even greater effectiveness to truck 
users in every line of business. 


Because his business is protected by 
such a basic factory policy, because 
his economic position is becom- 
ing constantly more secure 
—the Chevrolet dealer in 
any community is a mighty 


the sensational new Utility $ good man to know...a 
Truck embodying a new 4- good man with whom to do 


speed transmission, 4-wheel 


business. 


(Chassis Only) 
f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Speeds 


Brakes 
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Three Ways, in 
Three States, of 
Helping Rural 
Communities 


By James Speed 


HREE years ago the Hopkins 

County Bank, of Madisonville, 
Ky., began a three year project 
to increase the number of sheep in the 
county and to improve their breeding. 
This was decided upon because the 
county had very few sheep within and 
the farmers had been growing tobacco 


With the Banker 


for years, very much to the detriment 
of the soil. 

That the reader may get an idea of 
the condition of the sheep industry in 
Hopkins County it will be necessary to 
explain that five years ago there were 
3,600 ewes on the farms. At that time 
there were only two purebred rams in 
the county and the average price of the 
100 lambs shipped to the market was 
$5. At this writing there are 7,000 
ewes in the county and 69 purebred 
rams. Over 7,000 lambs went to 
market in 1927 at about $10 per head. 
A portion of the credit for this change 
is due the Hopkins County Bank. 

The boys and girls sheep club idea 
as developed for the bank by its 
assistant cashier, F. O. Townes, is 
decidedly out of the ordinary and has 
been a pronounced success. When 


John M. Jackson and the Brownsville Bank 
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this club was launched three years ago, 
the Hopkins County Bank enrolled 
about fifty boys and girls in its sheep 
club. The club was divided into three 
separate divisions grouped carefully so 
that the children in each group would 
live close enough together to allow 
them to inspect each other’s small 
flocks easily and thus keep up a well 
sustained interest. As soon as these 
groups were fully organized, the bank 
purchased outright 400 breeding ewes 
and sixteen registered rams. When the 
ewes had been bred, the club members 
were allowed to obtain six ewes each or 
any multiple of six they might choose; 
but at all times both Mr. Townes and 
the county agent were to be consulted 
as to the pasture and the feeds on hand 
for the ewes, and their lambs in the 
following spring. 

Under the terms of the contract 
entered into by members of the sheep 
club, they paid no money at any time 
for the animals they received. They 
did, however, agree to care for and 
feed the sheep, according to the in- 
structions of the county agent and Mr. 
Townes. They further agreed to give 
to the bank two prime spring lambs at 
the Annual Home Lamb Show for 
three succeeding years. These six 
lambs paid for the original six ewes, 
and each club member became a 
sheep-raiser on a small scale. All of 
which means that the bank could keep 
in close touch with the club members 
for three years and thus teach them 
how to raise a little farm flock of grade 
ewes. 

The bank has already held two most 
successful lamb shows. These are 
ordinarily held immediately before the 
big lamb show at the Bourbon Stock 
Yards at Louisville, Ky., to allow the 
winners of prizes to attend the show at 
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Thirty-three 


The solid strength of the Monongahela Trust Co. 
is reflected in 11s tasteful and dignified interior. 
Bronze entrance doors and vestibule, bronze and 
glass counter screen, bronze and marble check 
desks . . . all were supplied by Art Metal. 


Why this banking equipment 
pays its way 
It builds confidence among customers... 


speeds work behind the Cages... 


FFICIENCY ... strength...stability day’s work by increasing efficiency. 
. . . these are three features that im- Through its forty years of experience, 
mediately impress customers on entering Art Metal has acquired a thorough under- 
the beautiful main banking room of the _ standing of the highly specialized needs 
Monongahela Trust Company, in of banks. During this time, it has built 
This handsome bronze safe deposit Homestead, Pennsylvania. up a line of standard fixtures that 
grille is typical of the stand- 
ard of work produced by Art Metal The handsome bronze entrance doors _ covers every ordinary requirement. And 
ae and vestibule; the modern, low type this same long experience has developed 
counter screen of bronze and glass; the in Art Metal craftsmen a remarkable 
impressive bronze safe deposit ability to produce special designs to meet 
grille; all are of Art Metal, and _ special needs. 
all reflect the solid strength of Whether you are planning an entire 
the institution. new building, or just an addition to 
Behind the cages, Art Metal your present quarters, an Art Metal ex- 
counter equipment provides _ pert can render you valuable service. A 
maximum convenience for tell- _ meeting will involve no obligation what- 
ers and clerical workers ... ever. Just write to: The Art Metal Con- 
lightens and speeds up the _ struction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Counter equipment throughout the bank is the work JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 
of Art Metal. It offers maximum convenience for 
tellers and clerical workers. BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT 


FOR BANKS, STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT::-:-HOLLOW 
METAL DOORS AND TRIM:--POSTINDEX VISIBLE FILES 
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Thirty-four 


Louisville as guests of the bank. 
Naturally the interest and competition 
at the local show is extremely keen. 
Immediately after the local show the 
lambs are sold and shipped co- 
operatively. Under these conditions 
the boys and girls learn definite lessons 
in the value of getting together for 
selling as well as exhibiting their stock. 
The moment one talks with Mr. 
Townes or the other officials of the 
bank, he is impressed with the fact that 
the bank is not only striving to in- 
crease the number of sheep in the 
county and to increase their value by 
the use of purebred lambs; but that it 
is also teaching the boys and girls of 
the county the value of learning by 
doing. The fact that theirs is a three 
year project in which the bank is 
continually an interested party with 
the boys and girls, gives the club a 
vitality which most club work is likely 
to lack. The children learn to know 
and understand each other during the 
three years of close co-operation. 


* * * * 


John M. Jackson, cashier of the 
Brownsville Bank of Brownsville, Ten- 
nessee, served an apprenticeship in 
rural improvement at Stanton, a town 
of 500 inhabitants in Haywood County. 
Like most bankers who have suc- 
ceeded in reaching and helping the 
farmers in their communities, Mr. 
Jackson simply drifted into the work. 

There was no library in Stanton 
when Mr. Jackson arrived. He be- 
lieved the people should have an 
abundance of good books and maga- 
zines. The outcome was that the bank 
donated $50 for the purchase of a few 
books and offered its directors’ room 
for the housing of the newly estab- 
lished library without any cost to the 
community. Membership in the li- 
brary was $1.00 per year; but any one 
could get a book at two cents a day. 
As more books and new books were 
purchased with the growing funds, they 
were temptingly displayed in the 
window of the bank building. The 
library grew rapidly and _ brought 
everyone, young and old, into the 
‘ bank. The officials of the bank took 
turns in acting as librarian without 
pay. Naturally the directors of the 
bank were pleased because their room 
was both a town library and a bank 
library. 

Later it became evident to this 
young cashier that the poultry owned 
by the farmers’ wives in the neighbor- 
hood were notas well bred as theyshould 
be, so he became a breeder of purebred 
fowls. Eventually this led to his 
placing a small but thoroughly modern 
incubator in the directors’ room —not 
merely as an exhibit, but for use, filled 
with eggs from high-bred birds. When 
these eggs hatched, the baby chicks 
were sold to the depositors and the 


people who came to get books from the 
library. 

When Mr. Jackson came to Browns- 
ville, cotton was the main cash crop in 
that section of western Tennessee. 
More cotton and a finer grade of cotton 
would mean more money for the 
farmers and larger deposits for the 
bank. As the farmers were planting 
a great deal of home-grown mixed 
seed, the cashier went into the market 
for a high-grade cotton seed that 
would help the farmers to standardize 
their crops for the season of 1928. He 
bought a carload of high-yielding 


How Do You 
IMPROVE SOILS 


ant W INTER (SUMMER 
LEGUMES/ 


MASON, LAVAL. 


T. W. Yates, of the Commercial Bank & Trust Company, with one of the window displays in the 
“legume campaign”’ 


standard cotton seed for distribution 
among the farmers of Haywood County. 
That the distribution of this seed 
might be as widespread as possible, 
other organizations were asked to 
assist. A committee from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a group of men 
from the County Farm Bureau were 
asked to help the bank place the cotton 
seed. The whole carload of 300 sacks 
of seed weighing 100 pounds each, was 
sold to interested farmers at cost. In 
fact, the 30,000 pounds of seed was 
disposed of in short order and other 
farmers were soon begging the bank to 
buy more seed. 

Late last winter the bank started a 
comprehensive “Better Farming Con- 
test.”” Large display advertisements 
were run in the local papers outlining 
the rules and stating that there were 
to be prizes awarded totaling $200 in 
gold. Any farmer in Haywood County 


was eligible to enter the contest and no- 


especial crops or unusual conditions 
were to be imposed. 

Twelve farmers, who have entered 
the contest, will select their own 
judges. The bank hopes the contest 


this year will prove enough of a 
success for the holding of four more 
yearly contests and a five-year contest. 
The idea behind the contest is to pro- 
mote the farming interests, raise the 
standard of living on the farms, and 
at the same time make farming more 
profitable. 


* * * * 


The Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Laurel, Mississippi, is 
educating its farmer depositors by 
means of convincing window displays. 
These carefully decorated windows 
face one of the main streets of the town 
so that every one passing must see 
them. They are designed and installed 
by the classes in vocational agriculture 
in the rural high schools or by the 
boys in the 4-H clubs in the surround- 
ing trade territory. 

One of the displays tells the farmer 
that a legume campaign is on. The 
window has been crowded with pans 
of earth full of green growing legumes 
of various types. And in front of each 
of the pans the youthful designers have 
placed neatly printed labels to tell the 


(Continued on page 44) 
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following described Securttion held 10 leans 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 
@OND OEPARTMENT 


Upes payment by the ot 
Upon by the ander the conditions the collateral pletiged, 
ef following deycribed securttion 


the following named securities, held as collateral to Loan Amt. cf $ 


{ 
i 
Received from The Citizens National Bank of Gos Angeles 


MERERY ACKNOWLEVAED 


aad the following substauted therefore: 


APPROVED SIGNED. 


rint your own Securities Receipts .. | 
| ... when and as you need them | 
The Multigraph will do it economically 


Every financial institution handling securi- 
ties has a need for securities receipt forms, 
not in great quantities, but in varying 
amounts from day to day. Printing these 
forms quickly—having them available when 
and as they are needed, without tying up 
money in an over supply—this is one of 
many profitable uses of the Multigraph in 
banks. It prints short runs rapidly and 
economically; the work never goes out of 
your office; there is a real saving in both 
time and money. 

Multigraph’s greatest value comes from 
the wide variety of standard bank printing 
that it does with equal facility and econ- 
omy. Forms of all kinds—imprinted checks, 
letterheads, envelope imprints, form letters, 
circulars—all can be produced with the 
Banker’s Special Multigraph, rapidly, at a 


The Banker's Special 
Multigraph is specifi- 
cally designed to meet 
the requirements of 
operation in financial 
institutions. 


lower cost than when the work is procured 
from outside sources. 

Let us send you complete information 
about this special machine for bank use, 
together with further facts and figures con- 
cerning the money saving value in your 
printing operations. Just use the coupon 
below. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1838 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Prominent Multigraph users in 
the financial field: 
First National Bank . . . . St. Louis, Missouri 
Union Trust Company .. . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co. Cincinnati, O. 
First Trust & Savings Bank. . . Chicago, Illinois 
Federal Reserve Bank . . . . . - Boston, Mass. 
Girard Trust Company . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mellon National Bank . . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canal Bank & Trust Company . New Orleans, La. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta . Atlanta, Georgia 
City National Bank - « « « « Dallas Texas 


MAIL THIS... 


THE 
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Day 


Night Depository 


A Method of Operating, 
Selling and Charging 


By Ben B. Aley 


Vice-president, United States National Bank, Denver 


UR interest—the United States 
National Bank of Denver—in 
the so called “Night Deposi- 
tories” or “After Hour Depositories,”’ 
dates back several years. We believed 
that these devices represented a real 
advance in bank service and were 
anxious to learn the results of their use 
in the cities where they were installed. 

As time went on we wrote to banks 
in various parts of the country, asking 
their experience. We also  corre- 
sponded with the companies manufac- 
turing this form of device, and received 
their charts and descriptive matter 
showing the manner of construction 
and installation. 

The result of our investigation 
showed us three things. First, that 
these devices were working well in 
actual practice, that customers found 
them a considerable convenience, and 
that the device had substantial adver- 
tising value. In addition, the plan 
apparently offered relief from the neces- 
sity of making special arrangements to 
accommodate those customers whose 
business required exceptional service. 

When we had definitely decided to 
install a depository, we had to make a 
choice between the various types of 
depositories offered. This was not 
difficult to do. Probably any one we 
might have selected would have been 
satisfactory. We made our choice 
upon the basis of appearance, con- 
venience and the service available 
from local representatives of the manu- 
facturers of the equipment. 

Another point to be determined was 
the proper location for the device. 
Ours could be placed on a side street 
or at our front entrance or in the 
building lobby. We chose the front 
entrance. We believed there was less 
chance of holdup here. It would offer 
greater advertising value at this loca- 
tion. The building lobby might not 
always be open and was not entirely 
subject to our control. 

Experience has shown us that from 


the 


an advertising value, 
at least, our choice 
was a wise one. The 
device attracts far 
greater attention than 
we supposed and is 
so located that no 
customer of the bank 
can miss seeing it. 

The next problem 
was to make sure 
that installation of 


the necessary equip- 

ment was possible in the place we 
had chosen. Equipment of this kind 
consists of three important parts. 
There is a face or entrance that the 
public sees, and that must be installed 
convenient to the reach of the user. 
There is a steel shaft, for which space 
must be found in the building walls, 
leading to a large safe —preferably on 
the floor below. There must be con- 
venient access to the safe. 

The location at our main entrance 
proved feasible. There were no build- 
ing supports in the path of the steel 
chute and the safe could be con- 
veniently placed in our safe deposit 
department. 

With our plans definitely completed, 
the local agents of the safe company 
made the necessary measurements, our 
equipment was ordered, and soon 
arrived in Denver. We planned to 
have it installed over a week-end. 

The installation of these devices 
involves no great engineering problem, 
but takes time and work. It requires 
delicate adjustment between the three 
units, if the face is to fit evenly on the 
exterior of the building, and the steel 
chute and safe rest securely on the 
floor below. In our case it was neces- 
sary to drill through a concrete floor. 
After the equipment was installed, it 
was surrounded by concrete reinforced 
with steel rods. This gives it a factor 
of safety comparable to that of a 
regular vault. 

At the time our depository was 


installed, we placed beside it a small 
mail chute in which a deposit slip was 
to be mailed to us confirming the 
deposit. About two days after this 
was installed and before the device was 
ready for use, one of our customers 
placed a roll of bills in an envelope, 
enclosed a deposit ticket, and dropped 
it down the mail chute, for credit to his 
account. Other of our customers have 
done the same thing several times 
since. This was a totally unexpected 
use of the equipment. 


"THE public showed great interest in 

the new device while it was being 
installed. In fact, the public’s curios- 
ity regarding it seemed to us to be 
exceptional. We gave a key to the 
officer on duty in front of our entrance 
and he could collect a crowd at any 
time by unlocking the entrance and 
explaining the operation of the mechan- 
ism. We showed window displays at 
the same time, explaining the use of 
the depository. These received good 
attention, particularly our exhibits of 
the canvas bags with locks and keys 
used by the customer. 

Next we had to decide whether 
or not we would make a charge 
for the use of the new equipment, 
and, if so, how much. A _ survey 
of the banks using these devices 
revealed that there was no uniform 
practice. Many made no charge of any 
kind. Others charged a rental running 
in one case as high as $15 a year. Others 
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Thirty-seven 


Just thinks he is safe 


We are all familiar with the comical habit of self 
preservation practiced by the ostrich. 


Gilbert Safety Bond for bank checks does not ad- 
vertise its protective features with wavy lines and 
patterns but is a plain sheet in white and colors. 
Its hidden elements of protection are unknown to 
the professional check raiser. The slightest at- 
tempt to alter a check,even one carelessly written 
in pencil,results in telltale evidence. 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


“THE SAFEST OF GAFETY PAP? ERE” 


Just sign your firm name and ad- 
dress below and a sample book of the 


new Gilbert Safety Bond will be mail- 
ed to you at once. 


OMPANY 
PAPER 
GILBERT nasha, 


—optigation please mail GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Gilbert Sa 


MANUFACTLRED BY 


Vithou 
sample book of 


Menasha Wisconsin 
15 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES” 
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Thirty-eight 


required a deposit for the safe return 
of the equipment loaned. We chose 
the latter method, and asked each 
customer to make a deposit of $5 to 
insure the return of the equipment 
loaned him. For each additional set of 
equipment to the same customer, we 
asked $3. 

Perhaps I should explain how the 
equipment is used. A retail merchant 
who wishes to use this device is given 
a canvas bag which locks with a Yale 
lock, and to which he has the only 
keys. He is also given a key to the 
entrance to the depository. At the 
close of the day, or whenever con- 
venient, he makes up his deposit and 
places it with his deposit slip in the 
canvas bag. He locks this, brings it to 
the bank, and deposits it in the 
depository. Then he drops a duplicate 
deposit slip down the mail chute. The 
next morning our tellers open the safe, 
take out the bag, which is numbered 
to show the ownership, and bring it to 
the customer’s teller-cage on the 
main floor. When the customer calls 
during banking hours the following 
day, the bag is delivered to him and he 
unlocks it and makes his deposit in the 
usual way. 


THis procedure varies greatly with 

different banks. In some cases the 
bank holds the keys and all that is 
necessary for the customer to do is to 
drop in his canvas bag. The tellers 
open it the next day and place the 
amount to his credit. Each particular 


bank can, of course, decide for itself 
what plan is most practicable. 

There are one or two forms and 
simple files necessary for the operation 
of the depository. We require the 
customer to make the original appli- 
cation at the safe deposit department. 
He signs a card acknowledging receipt 
of the equipment and receives a 
numbered bag that is registered in his 
name. The original cards, of course, 
are kept on file. The tellers who open 
the safe keep a record of the bags 
taken out each morning. Each teller’s 
cage on the main floor has a receipt 
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form which the customer signs when 
his deposit is turned over to him. 

We used several methods to inform 
our customers that this device had been 
installed and was for their use. In 
addition to the window displays, we 
placed a large poster in our bank 
lobby, enclosed an insert in the 
monthly statements, and did some 
newspaper advertising on a _ limited 
scale. However, the device itself was 
its own best advertisement. Our 
new business department called on 
those of our customers who we believed 
would be most interested in the plan. 
We used some direct-by-mail material 
to reach retail merchants. A small 
folder was printed for use on the check 
desks and at our information desk, 
which is in the center of the bank’s 
lobby. 

It soon became apparent to us that 
public interest in the new equipment 
was greater than we had expected. 
Our customers talked about it, people 
discussed it on the street, and at 
luncheon clubs. All of our officers 
received inquiries about it. As a 
result, we decided that the depository 
would be a suitable subject to feature 
in our current advertising. We placed 
a poster pertaining to it in our street 
car space and told about it in our 
little monthly magazine. We plan to 
do more work of this kind. Our de- 
pository is the first one to be installed 
in Denver and we have received con- 
siderable publicity value from this fact. 

The problem of selling the idea to 
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Thirty-nine 


Standard Bank Vault Equipment by NATIONAL 


always has 


Distinctive Features 


only found otherwise in the designs and specifications 
of the few recognized exclusive bank vault engineers 


Plug type doors 7 to 36 inches without 
e usual prohibitive cost. 


2 Cadmium rust proof plating on deposit 
e boxes equipped with Yale sealed key locks. 


Ascaloy stainless 
finish plates, 
4. Vault Systematizer Lockers. { 


5. Automatic ventilating systems, 


Special National 16-inch plug type door, 24 inches on edge 
with 40-inch wide clear opening, one of six heavy bank doors installed for 


Hold up proof tellers c lockers and 
6. reserve chests with Yale Bes Timelocks. 


yA Yale combination and timelocks with per- 

manent service by 
ee largest service organi- 
zation operating. 


8 Oversize compressor castings and boltwork 
e assuring lifetime carefree operation. 


THE FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


J. S. MacDonnell, President 


Obligation: 


booklet. Corner card below for your convenience. 


Your Request For Estimates From NATIONAL Will Bring You Without 


A 40-page booklet showing every type of modern bank equipment, prices possible only 
because of continuous overtime operation, suggested layouts incorporating latest efficient equipment for your 
particular needs, and a blanket guarantee of complete satisfaction because NATIONAL ccntracts are 
payable after installation. Even though your plans are premature, it is not too soon to send for 40-page 


ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 
AND Lock COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
388 Broadway Tower Bldg., 6 N. Michigan Ave. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., 1800 South Main St. 


V: Lock: 
SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | 0 Safe Deposit Boxes = Vault sini | 


PLEASE CHECK () AND MAIL 


The National Safe and Lock Company 
2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 

O We want “~~ information on your 
new vault doors. , on the following: 

0 Send 40 Page Booklet 

O Bank Vault Doors O Vault Systematizers 
O Daylight Robbery O Mirrored Partitions 
O Vault Linings O Chests 
0 Grille Partitions O Paneled Ceilings 
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Forty 


WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


The cadence of a regiment's tread denotes 


UNIFORMITY 


and uniformity is desirable in 
paper as in marching 
BYRON WESTONCOMPANY’S papers 
are famous for their uniformity in thick- 
ness, color and sorting. 

TYPOCOUNT, one of the WESTON 
family of fine papers, is made especially 
for machine book posting and accounting 
purposes. Its uniform thickness eliminates 
delays in machine adjustments. Its high 
rag content and superior finish make it 
stand upright in tray or binder. It takes 
sharp machine impressions, insuring clear 
carbon copies. It is made in the restful 
buff color and never splits, breaks or dis- 
integrates. TY POCOUNT is a paper that 
will solve all your accounting form prob- 
lems. Sample sheets gladly furnished by 
any of our nation-wide distributors or b 
this company. Specify TY POCOUNT. 


Byron Weston (sompany 


A family of Paper Makers for over sixty-five years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.°. A. 


Banks and Trust Companies will find 


“The Banker’s Interpreter” 
USEFUL 


A PHRASE BOOK FOR COUNTER WORK! 
Stimulates Clerks in Solicitation of New Business! 


Described by an executive official of the Federal Reserve 


Bank, Liberty St., New York, as *‘A decided step in banking 


service and deserves a wide circulation which its merit 
amply justifies.” 

“A brisk little book with a business-like exterior and an 
even more efficient interiur"’—Toronto ‘‘Saturday 
Night”’ 

“The book is a happy thought and, as it has been very 
compiled, should be of great service.'"--Toronto 

“The book is clear, understandable and well printed and 
cannot but prove useful in the purpose for which it is 


intended,”’ says the General Manager of one of Canada’s 
largest banks. 
OTHERS HAVE WRITTEN AS FOLLOWS:— 
“I found it very handy.” 
“Should prove of inestimable value."” 
“Very compact.” etc., etc. 
A UNIQUE FEATURE -— Contains phrases in English, 
rench, German and Italian. 


The Monetary Times, 62 Church St., Toronto. 
Please send us a copy of ‘‘The Banker’s Interpreter’’ 


for which we enclose our cheque for 33.00 


the bank’s customers is not difficult. 
We had sixteen applications from cus- 
tomers before the device was com- 
pletely installed. On Monday morn- 
ing, we have an armful or more of the 
canvas bags to distribute to the tellers’ 
cages. Retail stores in our neighbor- 
hood were the first to use the device. 

Of course there are some objections. 
We called on a shoe repair shop whose 
safe had been blown a few days 
previous. The manager would not 
consider using our device under any 
circumstances. He was perfectly will- 
ing, he said, for burglars to blow his 
safe and take the money. That was 
far more satisfactory to him than to be 
held up himself on the street while 
carrying the cash to the bank. Several 
of our customers expressed this fear. 
Others hesitated because they received 
no receipt at the time of making their 
deposit. Local officers of chain stores 
hesitated because their main office was 
unfamiliar with the plan. These 
objections will largely be overcome, we 
believe, as these depositories become 
more widely used. 

Records show that few holdups occur 
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on the brightly lighted down-town 
streets where there is some movement 
of street traffic practically all night. 
Our investigation showed that there 
is a real and pressing need for service 
such as the depository offers. A drug 
store a few doors away from us said 
that frequently they had requests to be 
allowed to use their safe. A florist 
nearby takes some of his cash home 
with him, hides some about the office, 
and places the balance in the office 
safe. A hotel near us often keeps 
money for the public over the week- 
end. So does the police station. Quite 
a number of our customers said they 
had been taking their funds to the 
police station late Saturday night. 
We feel that our depository has 
already justified its installation. It 
has obtained for us a_ tremendous 
amount of general publicity in the 
community. The large daily news- 
papers gave us complete stories in the 
news columns describing the new 
equipment and explaining its use. We 
believe the device has helped us to 
hold our reputation as an_ alert, 
progressive banking institution. 


Tale of the South Sea Bubble 


(Continued from page 19) 


schemes propounded at that time. 
- Take for instance: 

For making glass coaches and look- 
ing-glasses £2,000,000 

For a more inoffensive way of clean- 
ing necessary houses £1,000,000 

For a Lute-String Company £1,- 
200,000 

For importing jackasses from Spain 
(as if any were needed at the time) 

For importing Walnut Trees from 
Virginia £2,000,000 

For a wheel for perpetual motion 
(the South Sea directors had apparently 
found it) £1,000,000 

And of course the most famous of 
all. For a project, none to know what 
it is, indeed all that was necessary was 
to borrow a room in the Alley, adver- 
tise in the papers, and sit tight as the 
money rolled in. Many of the com- 
panies were backed by the nobility 
and even royalty, all being ready to 
lend their names to projects that in 
saner moments would have struck 
them as fraudulent, to say the least 
of it. 


HE South Sea Company, now feel- 

ing itself supreme, made a tragic 
mistake. It persuaded the government 
to suppress its rivals, even including 
the Welch Copper Company, of which 
the Prince of Wales was governor, first 
carefully warning royalty of its in- 
tention. The prince, having cleared a 
tidy sum, resigned, and soon, as a 
writer at the time had it, “stocks that 
sold at a hundred cannot divide 9d., 
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some not léd.,” 
ruined. 

Cock of the walk, the company, 
having in June, when the stock stood 
at £890, made a third issue at £1,000 
which met with so big a response that 
they lent £3,000,000 of their first 
receipts to further the good work, 
now opened a fourth subscription 
which was taken up in three hours. 
But their bolt was shot. The stock 
began to fall as the profit-takers sold, 
and despite desperate efforts, such as 
the promise of a dividend at Christmas 
of 30 per cent and not less than 50 per 
cent for the next twelve years, a 
definite slump set in, and the directors 
losing confidence approached the Bank 
of England for help. Walpole was 
called in to advise, but even the clever 
Sir Robert could not stop the rot. By 
September the stock stood, or rather 
paused at 175, and then a run on the 
bankers began. On all sides these 
failed, or the directors absconded, and 
with the bankruptcy of the Sword 
Blade Company, credit disappeared 
altogether. 

A terrible outcry arose, vengeance 
was demanded on all sides for, as 
Swift had written in his “South Sea 
Project,” 


and thousands were 


The nation then too late will find, 
Computing all this cost and trouble, 
Directors’ promises but wind, 
South Sea, at best, a mighty bubble. 


A chastened parliament met and 
stormy debates ensued, one bright 
suggestion being that the directors 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


AMMERMILL SAFETY PAPER is pri- 

marily a protective paper with nine 

superiorities to render protection against the 
raising and altering cf checks. 

It is also a paper which imparts character 
—and reflects dependability—in your bank 
checks, just as the exterior of your bank 
quietly impresses your clients with the 
character and dependability of your institu- 
tion—as well as the safety of their wealth 
within the walls of your bank building. 

Should not your bank checks also reflect 
the safety, the character, the dependability 
of your institution? 


Send for the sample book of Hammermill 
Safety. In it you will see the exceptional 
range of colors, the protective surface pat- 
terns; and you will be able to test to your 
own satisfaction the paper's safety superiori- 
ties. Your printer or lithographer will tell 
you of the practical printing qualities, and 
economy of Hammermill Safety. 


HARACTER 


N 


arn > 


Your Bank Checks 
AMMERMILL SAFETY PAPER 


Superiorities 


. Made in the one mill. 
. Under strict laboratory super- 


vision. 
tive to tampering. 


ately conspicuous. 


mermill Safety." 


by chemicals. 


. Splendid writing surface, sensi- 
. Mechanical alteration immedi- 


. Wide range of attractive colors. 
. Base stock watermarked ‘‘Ham- 


. Surface design quickly affected 


. Chain design, semaphore and 


watermark identify paper and 
serve as warning of the futility 


of alteration. 


. Protection for the written 


amount, date, check number, 
payee’s name, amount numerals, 


and signature. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
Ertr, Pa. 


superiorities. 


Name of Printer 
or lithographer..... 


Please send a copy of your booklet of Ham- 
mermill Safety Paper—to test its safety 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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AS A MEDIEVAL CITADEL 


Besieged for weeks and months, small 
garrisons held at bay vast armies 
whose only weapons were broad- 
swords, crossbows and culverins. As 
the medieval fortress was impregna- 
ble in the Middle Ages, so are Diebold 
Safety Deposit Boxes within Diebold 
Vaults invincible to modern skilled 
cracksmen’s weapons. 


Built of heavy steel with the strongest 
construction method known—they are 
protected by Diebold Pick-Proof Locks, 
approved by The Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc. Their handsome satin 
nickel finish beautifies any bank. 


Send for our Sales Engineer to analyze 
your protective problems. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, O. 


ASK YOUR. 
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should be sewn in sacks and thrown 
into the river. Investigation showed 
that all of them, several prominent 
members of the government and many 
members of parliament were impli- 
cated. 

Knight, the treasurer of the com- 
pany, who had been a clerk in Martin’s 
Bank, which by the way came safely 
through the trouble, absconded and 
thoughtfully took his books with 
him. His escape was engineered, 
people said, by the Duchess of Kendal, 
one of the King’s mistresses. 

An act was passed restraining direc- 
tors from leaving the country and the 
trials of the principal offenders began. 
Lord Stanhope, who had made about 
three-quarters of a million, got off, 
but Aislabie was found guilty of taking 
bribes and sent to the Tower; Mr. 
Caswall, of the Sword Blade Com- 
pany, was expelled from the House 
and ordered to refund a bagatelle of a 
quarter of a million, while Craig, the 
Postmaster General, and his brother, 
found it convenient to die during the 
proceedings. 


Sa result a paltry three millions was 

confiscated, but by the passing of 
the South Sea Sufferers’ Bill the capital 
of the company was reduced, some 
eight millions taken from it, and a 
dividend of 34 per cent declared. No 
one was satisfied, needless to say. 
Riots took place, the House was 
beseiged by poor annuitants who had 
been ruined and misery was wide- 
spread. Gradually, however, with 
Walpole at the helm,—who inciden- 
tally cleared a fortune himself — public 
confidence was restored, and the coun- 
try set about recovering from its 
mania for making something for 
nothing. 

And what of the company? Well, it 
survived many years, but all its trad- 
ings were unfortunate, and in 1748 it 
ceased its activities, the remaining 
stock being converted into annuities 
as by an irony of fate; while we read 
that in 1845 a vast accumulation of 
unclaimed dividends on the old stock — 
amazing fact—was paid over to the 
then chancellor. 

Who was to blame? Primarily a 
gullible public. 

Here was a company, doing a 
moderate trade, suddenly  under- 
taking to provide the government 
with seven millions, take over the 
whole national debt, and pay interest 
on stock from adventures that, Spain 
and other circumstances permitting, 
were at best worth a few hundred 
thousands a year. The directors saw 
their chance, a chance that could only 
lie in inflation of stock, and they seized 
it at a moment when the man in the 
street was crying out “For God’s sake 
let me subscribe to something no 
matter what it is.” 
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What Profits from Small 
Loans ? 


(Continued from page 11) 


was to avoid segregating these cus- 
tomers into a ‘loan department.’ We 
wanted them to feel that they were just 
as important to us as other customers 
of the bank. To give them the same 
privacy as commercial borrowers, 
arrangements were made for them to 
make their deposits in the savings 
department. Even the terms “pay- 
ment” and “collection” were avoided. 
Repayments were referred to as de- 
posits. The customer was placed upon 
his honor to keep deposits up to date. 
When he fell behind, we phoned him 
or wrote personal letters. However, 
as soon as business came from sources 
outside of the bank, we had to resort 
to other methods. 

These customers fell behind in their 
deposits and a collection system had to 
be installed. At the time the loan was 
placed, the customer was asked to 
designate the day he would make de- 
posits. He could make deposits any 
day but no later than the day des- 
ignated. He was given three days 
grace and then notified of his de- 
linquency. If he neglected this re- 
quest, a second notice was sent the 
following week. On the third week 
the co-makers were notified. The co- 
makers’ influence was generally suffi- 
cient to induce the customer to make 
up delinquent payments. 


INCE we wished to keep the good 

will of the co-makers we did not want 
to call on any more than was absolutely 
necessary. To avoid this, the penalty 
was introduced. This penalty is not 
accumulative but is based on the 
number of payments in arrears at the 
time of deposit, five cents for each 
dollar delinquent. It has proved an 
excellent corrective for delinquents. 
But even then, the fact that the 
borrower makes up past payments 
does not restore his standing com- 
pletely. The second application for a 
loan does not receive the same con- 
sideration had he made his repayments 
promptly. This penalty is always 
waived in case of collateral loans 
which, of course, are made without the 
two co-makers’ endorsements. 

An investigation charge is made, 
based on the amount of the loan —$2 
per $100 up to $250 and then $5 per 
loan up to but not including $500. 
Then it graduates from $6 to $7.50 — 
from $500 on up to $1,000. 

Since the growth of popularity of 
this department and its adoption in 
banks throughout the country, we 
have received many letters on the 
subject of penalties and investigation 
charges. Some favor one—some the 
other. We believe in both. While the 
investigation charge is essential to pay 
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Do Not 


Procrastinate 


You should install a “YEO” 
ROTARY early this fall so as 


to give those business housesin 
DEPOS!TOR\ 


your neighborhood a 24-hour 
Deposit Service for the ‘“Christ- 
mas season.” 


Rotary Entrances and Receiving 
Chests Are Now Made by Us 


in Two Classes 


The 1928 Series UNIVERSAL “Yeo” 
Rotary and its receiving chest designed 
to meet the requirements of the smaller 
banks who are sold on 24-Hour Service. 
—and— 

The 1928 Series DE LUXE “Yeo” 
Rotary and its receiving chest designed 
for banks who are not buying on price. 
Both of the above are not experiments, ae hiet P 
but are the result of our experience in ae: ed ans 
installing over 500 ‘‘Yeo” Rotaries in 
every section of the U.S. A. ae 


A Sales Engineer will call to see you 


; 4 Universal Rot at the Citizens 
and quote total installation costs. 


Manufactured Under ‘‘Yeo” Patents by 


The Bank Vault Inspection @. 


Office: 5 So. 18th Street, Philadelphia. SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


“‘Yeo” Rotaries seal the chest contents 100%. There is a Reason. 


Burroughs 


Chair for 
Operators 


Comfortable and durable, this 
new Burroughs product pro- 
motes efficiency and reduces 
fatigue in office work. Its 
scientific design assures cor- 
rect posture and _ increased 
alertness. Because of the 
lessened physical and mental 
strain, the operator's volume 
of work is noticeably greater. 
Ideal for use with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, 
Billing Machines and Typewriters. 


For more information, call the nearest Burroughs office, or write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Your home 
away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike 
comforts of a Statler. Enjoy— 
‘~) Radio when you throw a switch —ice-water 
when you press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library at your dis- 
posal—a reading lamp at your bed-head— 
your private bath—stationery without asking 
—and Statler Service. 


All these things— whatever the price of your 
room —at no extra cost. 


The ~ organization of 
taklen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON . BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


radio in every room 
Get MAXIMUM PROTECTION at 
MINIMUM COST with 
VICTORIA VENETIAN BLINDS 


“Your Venetian 
Blinds have given us 
excellent satisfaction. 
They take the place 
of awnings at less ex- 
pense, considering the 
time they last; they 
are more attractive, 
easier to regulate and 
they do away with 
the flopping of awn- 
ings.” 


Marion Savings 
Bank Company, 
Marion, Ohio. 


5 to 33 Garfield Ave. Norwalk, Ohio 
= d 

SELLING AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE BURROUGHS 


the overhead, the penalty is necessary 
to force the customer to keep his 
deposits up to date. The penalty is so 
nominal that we have had few com- 
plaints. 

Present day standards tend to en- 
courage living beyond our means. 
With the universal growth of the 
deferred payment system, it has be- 
come easy for people to pay for things 
as they use them. When payment is 
impossible, they let their bills accumu- 
late until payment is pressed and then 
they seek credit. The needs of these 
people must be taken care of and the 
bank is the safe place for them to go. 
Banks constantly advertise their desire 
to be of service and invite the public 
to come to them for advice —but how 
often does the public take us seriously? 

Applicants for personal loans do 
bring their financial problems to the 
bank for solution. In fact, they have 
to be restrained from telling their 
life’s history. More real fundamental 
good can be done for humanity in this 
department than in any other. 

We still believe firmly that the in- 
dependence savings plan must be the 
fundamental basis on which the loan is 
made, because through it the borrower 
learns the habit of thrift and will make 
a greater effort to provide for future 
emergencies himself. 

Our experience has shown that the 
personal loan department can be con- 
ducted at a small margin of profit 
provided the loans are carefully se- 
lected and the department operated on 
the principles laid down for this type 
of business. 

From our experience it does not 
appear that the small loan will play 
any great part in the development of 
other departments of the bank, except 
possibly the savings. 


Down On the Farm With 
the Banker 


(Continued from page 34) 


farmer something concerning each of 
the clovers, vetches or other soil 
builders. Then to induce the farmer 
to act before he has had an opportunity 
to forget the lesson the window teaches, 
a sign in the middle of the display 
suggests that he can get clover seed 
either: at the bank or through his 
county agent. 

Behind these unusual window dis- 
plays is fifteen years of constructive 
work to improve farming conditions 
about Laurel. They coincide with an 
agricultural program planned to change 
a rapidly disappearing lumber industry 
into a prosperous agriculture. S. M. 
Jones, president of the bank, and T. 
W. Yates, vice-president, were the men 
who started the movement. In 1919 
the bank employed a part-time agri- 
cultural leader, B. L. Moss, who was a 
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recognized expert in cotton and cotton 
farming. Mr. Moss not only acted asa 
leader of farm thought. He also oper- 
ated a small experiment station for the 
benefit of the surrounding territory. 

I. R. Bradshaw, who is now assist- 
ant vice-president of the bank, was a 
successful county agent for nine years 
prior to his association with the in- 
stitution. Before he began to preach 
better farming methods, he made a 
thorough survey of the counties sur- 
rounding Laurel. Later he began to 
visit and to work with the teachers of 
agriculture in the eighteen Smith- 
Hughes high schools in six counties. 
At the same time he was busy getting 
acquainted with the leaders of the 
boys and girls who were regular mem- 
bers of the 4-H clubs of Jones County. 


‘THE bank offered many prizes for 
projects completed by these same 
youngsters, but all of this work had 
been done successfully time and again 
by other banks in all portions of the 
county. The bank believed some- 
thing else could be done to stimulate 
the imagination of the boys who are 
to be the farmers of the future. This 
led to the show window displays. In 
these advertisements youth can give 
play to its imagination—and usually 
persuade the adult farmer more readily 
than an expert window-trimmer could. 
Each one of the many community 4-H 
clubs and each of the Smith-Hughes 
high schools is assigned a scheduled 
period for the production of an 
educational window for the bank. 

That the farmers, their wives and 
their families may feel at home when 
they visit the bank, a farm department 
was established at the cost of about 
$7,000. This money was spent for an 
equipment which consists of a private 
consultation office, rest rooms for both 
men and women, and an ample lobby 
for meetings of large county com- 
mittees of various kinds. This farm 
department has become so popular 
that the bank frequently advertises 
itself as ““Headquarters for Farmers.” 

Mr. Bradshaw, the other officials of 
the bank in co-operation with the 
county agent, the home demonstration 
agent, the Home Building Loan Asso- 
ciation, fourteen well organized 4-H 
girls’ clubs and eight community home 
demonstration clubs, made a decided 
success of a Rural Home Improvement 
Flower Show last spring. The show 
was staged in the lobby of the bank for 
three whole days. 

The bank through its many and 
varied activities is continually selling 
itself to the community by service to 
its trade territory. It is also broad 
enough in its campaigns to work 
harmoniously with other agencies to 
accomplish its ideal of a finer, a saner 
and a happier rural life about the city 
of Laurel. 


branch office. 


Provident Trust Company 
Has Magnificent New Home 


@ June 11th the Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia threw 
} open the doors of its fine new banking home to the public. The 
if equipment throughout the building is the finest that could be bought. 

Two York Vaults, with doors twenty-five inches in net solid thick- 
ness, have been installed. Infusite, the York torch resisting metal, is 
embodied in the doors and in the heavy vault lining. 

The safe deposit vault is provided with boxes in a variety of sizes. 

Customers, whether they be large corporations or individuals, will 
> find here the accommodation they need. 
4 The York Safe and Lock Company is noted throughout the industry 
5 for its engineering department. Its forty years engineering experience 
5: is offered to banks, architects, and engineers. 

When planning to build or remodel a bank building, write the nearest 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


m Co., Builders 


Forty-five 


AL AVA. 


AUAVAUAD AU AU AU AV 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
HOUSTON SEATTLE 

LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 
MIAMI PARIS, FRANCE 


NEW HAVEN TOKYO, JAPAN 


Entrance tothe Safe Deposit Vault 
of the Provident Trust Compary, 
Philadelphia - Rankin & Kellogg, 


Architects - Turner Constuction 


EASY SNAP Collapsible Corrugated Fibre Board 


In use in more than twenty 
thousand offices in 
the U. S. A. 


44 Stock Sizes 


Sample sent on request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


Bank Supplies 
New Brighton, New York Branch: 
Pa. 30 Church St. 


California Distributor: 
Bankers Printing Co. 
San Francisco 


Storage Files—Style C 
Favorite With Bankers’’ 


Drop the lid, it snaps shut. 
A slight lift and it’s open 
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AS 


Forty-six 


Noiseless 


(Patent applied for) 


The“Hallowell’ 
Steel Truck 


is equally suitable for carrying 
Bullion or Books. 

Its construction is unique in 
that it is one welded unit of 
smooth, hard steel that won’t 
splinter and wear out—with 
nothing to work loose and noth- 
ing to repair. It rolls on Ball 
Bearing Rubber Tired Wheels— 
easily, noiselessly. 


© 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


Harmony 


The Harmony of 


Notes 


as featured by the Note Depart- 
ment when using the 


PERATION 


is true harmony in all its glory. 


Used by thousands of Banks 
Write for our new booklet 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


cursed. They curse those who pay and 
those who receive.” 

Curiously enough, one of the results 
of the economic working of the Dawes 
plan has been to bring closer together 
Germany and France, and to drive a 
wedge between France and England. 
This has come about largely through 
the cartels which have been formed on 
the Continent, but in which British 
industries have little or no part. The 
International Steel Cartel, the Potash 
Syndicate, the Chemical Cartel, and 
many other industrial groupings have 
brought French and German business 
leaders into close and friendly contact. 
A factor which has greatly facilitated 
friendly relations has been the neces- 
sity of working together in such in- 
dustries as were disrupted by the 
transfer of Alsace and Lorraine to 
France and of Silesia to Poland. 


IN the background of all the many 

ramifications of the Dawes plan and of 
Germany’s steadily growing volume of 
exports to all parts of the world, is the 
fear that the salvation which every 
industrial nation in Europe hopes to 
achieve is menaced by German com- 
petition. Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy, all look to overseas consumers of 
their surpluses of manufactured goods 
to restore to them that balance of 
prosperity and that standard of living 
that was general in Europe before the 
war. 

They see a Germany working at 
tremendous speed, with modern fac- 
tories and processes, flooding the world 
with goods at prices which the others 
cannot meet, and all as the result of 
the attempt by the others to make 
Germany pay for the war. 

This fear is probably exaggerated, 
though it persists as a _ powerful, 
psychological factor. Few who are 
swayed by it realize what burdens 
Germany is carrying and how glad the 
German people would be to consume 
more of their goods themselves instead 
of handing them over to pay for a war 
which the majority feel was pressed 
upon them by inexorable circum- 
stances over which they had little or 
no control. 


OR many months there has been 

in European countries, certainly in 
France and England, a_sedulously 
fostered belief that public opinion in 
America was undergoing a change re- 
garding the war debts and that in a 
year or two the United States would 
call a conference at which would take 
place an all-round “cleaning of the 
slate,” as it is euphemistically called 
in Europe. This widespread belief 
caused a quieting down of anti-war- 
debt agitation and less has been heard 


THE BURROUGHS 


Reparations in the Balance 


(Continued from page 25) 


of late that is critical of the United 
States position. 

In the course of a long article, the 
Paris correspondent of the London 
Times said: 

“It is understood here that the 
initiative in any official re-opening of 
the question must come from the 
United States. The present position 
with regard to inter-allied indebted- 
ness really rests upon decisions taken 
by the United States Government 
during the Peace Conference whereby 
the Allies were prevented from making 
any provision for the repayment of the 
vast sums they had been compelled to 
raise during the war. The settlement 
of inter-allied debts is still governed 
by the formal declaration of the 
United States Treasury to the French 
High Commissioner in March, 1919, to 
the effect that the United States would 
refuse to be party to any discussion, 
scheme or agreement having as its 
object a fresh apportionment of the 
debts due from foreign governments to 
the United States, and would even 
refuse further credits to any Allied 
government which favored any scheme 
likely to render uncertain the repay- 
ment on demand on maturity of ad- 
vances made by the United States 
Treasury. 

“Officially there has never been any 
departure on the part of the United 
States Government from this stand- 
point, but recent utterances and com- 
ments made by the press of the United 
States have suggested to French ob- 
servers that a change of opinion may 
be in progress and that American 
public opinion (which usually prevails 
in the long run, in spite of the auton- 
omy of the Treasury) is beginning to 
contemplate the possibility of an all- 
round settlement for reasons of its 
own.” 

So much for that. Then came one of 
the great national conventions and its 
clear-stated declaration that no elected 
officials have any right to give away 
or cancel obligations which are the 
property of American taxpayers. That 
statement at least had the effect of 
dissipating the fog of illusion that was 
being so carefully fostered regarding 
America’s probable future policy. Also, 
of course, it strengthened the hand of 
Premier Poincare, the head of the 
French Government, and _ intensified 
the determination of France that 
nothing shall be done in the matter of 
settling Germany’s reparation obliga- 
tions that does not take into account 
France’s war debts. 

All in all, the situation is about as 
many-sided as any that the mind and 
good will of man have ever been called 
upon to settle. A settlement will, of 
course, be made. That it will be made 
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in a manner fair to all the countries 
concerned, must be the hope of every 
right-minded person, but it still re- 
mains difficult to see why there should 
be such general agreement in Europe 
that the United States is the logical 
source from which the reparations pay- 
ments ought to come. 

Perhaps this discussion may well 
close with one observation: It would 
be vary hard today to find in Europe 
any well-informed and_ progressive 
person who believes that twenty years 
hence Germany will still be paying 
tribute to the victors in the late war. 
The present generation may be made 
to pay, and will do so almost without 
question, but that a generation unborn 
when the 1914 insanity swept over 
Europe will still be paying for it in 
1950, places too much of a strain on 
human credulity. 


One Lucky Boy 


(Continued from page 30) 


back. No, she didn’t know his 
address. 

Preston called Colwell & Burton. 

“Knight?” said Colwell. ““There has 
been a fellow of that name running a 
bowling alley near here. I knew him 
casually. He was in the store at times. 
I understand he’s closed out his place; 
or, rather, it’s said his creditors closed 
him out.’”? 

A week later, Preston happened to 
meet the county attorney in a lunch 
room. The county attorney said no- 
body named Veeters had been to see 
him; he hadn’t heard of any such case. 

“T’ve figured out,’’ Preston told the 
vice-president that afternoon, in speak- 
ing of the meeting with the county 
attorney, “‘that there was more to the 
story than Veeters gave us. Why did 
he wait so long before inquiring of us? 
He didn’t explain that, and it was 
twenty-five days between his call and 
the time the drafts were deposited. 
And he hasn’t been back, you’ve 
noticed. No doubt he saw his own 
attorney and was told he hadn’t a leg 
to stand on, so far as the bank was 
concerned. 

“As likely as not, he and Knight had 
been betting on bowling scores, or had 
sat in a poker game, and he had turned 
in those drafts. Maybe there was 
liquor about. Then, when he came to, 


. he regretted it, and tried to renig. 


“Anyhow, we’re all right. Whatever 
our status was when we accepted the 
drafts, we became a holder in due 
course when Knight checked against 
the deposit.” 

The savings department manager 
smiled. His smile was bright and con- 
fident, and relieved. 

The vice-president smiled, too. His 
smile was bland and indulgent. 

*“You’re a lucky boy,” he said. 


“ 
Pp LEASE tell me why 


your statement shows unusual 


financial strength. 


—a customer. 


Fives is one reason:—Invested 
capital (capital, surplus and undivided 
profits) is more than $50,000,000. This 
is nearly one-sixth of the deposits, which 
are shown as $307,054,536.35, or a ratio 
of 6 to 1. 


Statement of Condition 
at the close of business June 30, 1928 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
due from Banks and Bankers. . . . $ 59,431,540.98 
United States Bonds . . . . . #£36,132,924.01 
Loans and Discounts . 237,755,586.04 
Short Term Securities. . . . 12,811,763.81 
Bonds and Other Securities . . . . . 1,872,832.10 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . 1,275,000.00 
Real Estate 3,295,000.00 
Customers’ of Acceptances 31,688,493.91 
Interest Accrued . 1,788,251.18 
TOTAL « « 

LIABILITIES 

*Surplus . «© « « « « 
*Undivided Profits ‘ 7,604,841.86 
*Deposits « « « 9307,054,536:35 
Dividend Pa Sule 2. 1928 1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Accrued... 1,557,967.19 
Unearned Discount ‘ 384,350.92 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


BANKING TRUSTS 


Plaza Office: 42nd Street Office: 


Fifth Avenue ai Madison Avenue 
at 60th St. at 42nd St. 


80 BROADWAY 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 50 Million Dollars 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Forty-eight 


Sound Banking 
Includes 
Self-Protection 


This can best be secured 
with— 


—in gas guns built into your bank to 
conform to thestyleof architecture and 
concealed in walls and partitions at 
strategic points; in messenger bags; in 
police billies; and in revolvercartricges. | 


Banks everywhere—more than 3000— | 
are using Federal Gas for 
daylight protection 


Write for This Booklet : 
‘‘Beating the Bandit’”’ 


—which tells you all about this marvelous, 
scientific method of protecting your life and | 
property. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. | 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


A Detail | 


—but one that affects 
the continuous 
profitable operation 
of your Burroughs 
equipment. 


For the best results use 
only genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper on your 
Burroughs. 


Ordinary paper often con- 
tains lint or minute particles 
of paper dust which fly 
into the mechanism and 
ultimately cause mechan- 
ical trouble. 


Buy Burroughs non-lint roll 
paper at the local Burroughs 
office, or order direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


sons. 


| New Low Prices on Quantity Orders. 
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Six Families of Suburbia 


And How Trust Company Service Saved One 
of Them 


By T. D. MacGregor 


N Suburbia about twenty years ago 

there lived a half dozen young, 
recently married couples who were so 
congenial that they formed a little 
social group called the Double Six. 
They did not belong to any country 
club. Most of them could not afford 
it then. Their diversions were play- 
ing bridge at each other’s homes, bowl- 
ing and occasional dancing parties. 

They were the Stearns, Ackersons, 
Hydes, Colliers, Donnellys and John- 
Four of the couples owned their 
own little homes, costing between 
$6,000 and $8,000 in those days before 


_ the cost of building had gone up. It 


was before everyone had an automobile. 
In any community many changes 


| take place in twenty years, but in a 


suburban town changes are of frequent 
occurrence. Today three of those 
families have passed out of the picture. 
Stearns was the son of a rich man. 
Eventually he took over his father’s 
business in the city and moved to an- 
other place where he could live in better 


_ style. Both the Hydes have died. The 


Ackerson home was broken up when 
they were divorced and Mrs. Ackerson 
married a richer man. This story has 
to do with the other three families — 
the Colliers, Donnellys and Johnsons — 
and is told to illustrate three different 
financial plans and what came of 
them. 

Collier did not believe that he 
needed life insurance. He was mak- 
ing good money as a salesman for a 
real estate concern. Eventually he 
went into the real estate business for 
himself. Donnelly and Johnson both 
believed in life insurance and carried 
all they could—about $50,000 each. 
The Donnellys had two children, a 
boy and a girl. The Johnsons had two 
daughters. 

Donnelly had full confidence in his 
wife’s ability to handle money, so he 
had his life insurance made payable to 
her as beneficiary. Johnson thought it 
would be wiser to have a trust com- 
pany handle the life insurance, so he 
established a life insurance trust for 
the benefit of his wife with the trust 
company as trustee. Inasmuch as 
Donnelly and Johnson both have 
passed away, it is possible to appraise 
the value and wisdom of the financial 
plans they made. 

First, as to Collier. He made some 
money in real estate around New York 
but he lost it all in Florida when the 
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boom there burst and left him with 
more contracts on his hands than he 
could meet the payments on when they 
became due. Now he is back in 
Suburbia, starting all over again at 
fifty. Providence is kind to him in the 
matter of health at any rate. His one 
son is half through college and soon 
will be able to take care of himself. 

Shortly after Donnelly’s death the 
$50,000 insurance money was paid over 
to his widow. Immediately she was 
besieged by salesmen for investments 
of all kinds, and well-meaning relatives 
and friends gave her what they thought 
was good advice. A thing that soon 
impressed her was the fact that at 6 
per cent this money would bring her in 
an annual income of only $3,000, 
whereas up till the time of her hus- 
band’s death their income had been 
more than twice that. Of course there 
was one less in the family then and 
they could live on a more modest scale, 
but at the same time Alfred and Mary 
were just ready to enter college and 
that, at the very least, would call for a 
thousand dollars a year apiece. She 
felt that she just had to have more 
money. Therefore, when a particularly 
plausible salesman came along selling 
stock in an irrigated land proposition 
in the far West, with promises of very 
large profits, she was persuaded to in- 
vest $5,000 in it. There were a few 
dividends and then the concern failed. 
A stockholders’ protective committee 
was formed and all the usual steps were 
taken, but the net result was that in 
the end the $5,000 investment was 
worth only $165. 


O it went on. From time to time 

Mrs. Donnelly used principal for one 
thing and another. Several other 
“investments” proved to be nothing 
but poor speculations. At last her 
total resources amounted to only 
$20,000. By that time she had learned 
by bitter experience and had to make 


out as best she could with an annual. 


income of only $1,200—a hundred 
dollars a month. To eke out that 
meager income, it was necessary for 
her to accept a position which one of 
her friends was able to obtain for her 
in the office of a large manufacturing 
concern. All idea of sending the 
children to college had to be given up. 

In striking contrast was the case of 
Mrs. Johnson. Her husband’s life 
insurance was not as large as Donnelly’s 
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had been. It was only $40,000, but, as 
already stated, Johnson had had the 
wisdom and foresight to place it in a 
life insurance trust with a strong, 
experienced trust company as trustee. 
The result was that even after de- 
ducting the moderate fee charged by 
the financial institution, a regular in- 
come of $200 a month was assured to 
Mrs. Johnson for life. 

When relatives came to her seeking 
to borrow money for one plausible 
purpose or another, she had no dif- 
ficulty in turning them down. She 
simply could not get at the money and 
neither could they. When well- 
meaning but misguided advisers tried 
to induce her to make poor invest- 
ments, or when unscrupulous business 
adventurers approached her with their 
schemes, there was “nothing doing.” 
The trustee and the insurance trust 
agreement protected her aboslutely. 

Mrs. Johnson’s principal cannot be 
lost in re-investment. It cannot be 
reduced by unnecessary administrative 
expenses. Will-breaking litigation will 
never divert it to other hands. Her 
income cannot be misspent through 
imagining that it is larger than it really 
is. It is a fixed and definite amount 
month after month and year after 
year. It cannot be assigned, attached, 
or drawn in advance, nor does it 
fluctuate with land values, rates of 
interest, or the financial market. She 
and her little family are safe because 
her husband was wise. 


Neighborhood Service 
For Foreigners 


AN OFFICER of a savings bank in a 
large city says: 

“We have eliminated practically all 
advertising of a general character and 
advertise only the specific service, 
benefits, and plans which our bank has 
to offer. To give one or two examples: 
About a year ago our bank established 
a ‘neighborhood service.’ The object 
of this department is to assist the great 
masses of foreign-speaking people with 
their general financial problems, to help 
protect them against the exploitations 
of unscrupulous agents, and to advance 
the cause of good citizenship generally 
in the community. 

“We have used the services of this 
department as one of our mediums of 
advertising through the foreign press. 
The men in charge of these departments 
speak seven or eight foreign languages, 
and we have interviewed approxi- 
mately 15,000 people in the bank on 
various financial and other questions 
within the last year. We find that 
when we do a good turn for one of these 
foreigners, he tells others and they look 
upon us as their friend and counselor. 
We try to give them good advice and 
charge them nothing for our services.” 
-T. D. M. 


Deposits 
532,000,000 


Individuals, corpora- 
tions and banks have 
more than 532 million 
dollars on deposit here— 
one indication that this 
bank is serving them 
to their satisfaction 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House : 
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THESE BUILDINGS . 
PORTRAY 


a new expression 

which has come 

into the design- 
ing of bank 


~ 


Home National Bank 


South Side Trust Compa: 
St Elgin, Illinois 


. Louis, Missouri 


eat sie in treatment and concentration of 
architectural detail relieve and contrast with 
the severity of plain and unbroken wall surfaces. 
The use of columns, pilasters and heavy entab- 
latures is eliminated in these buildings. 
The Greek and Roman temples as architectural 
precedents for bank designs have given way to 
simple elevations with plain wall surfaces, broken 
up by large, well proportioned openings . . . The 
buildings recently designed by us show this freshly 
appreciated consistency in bank architecture. 


A Booklet Will be Sent on Request 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 

& EQUIPMENT COMPAN 

Ninth and Sidney Streets = — 
Saint Louis Bie 


Carbondale National Bank 


Louisville National Bank & Trust Co. 
Low Carbondale, Illinois 


isville, Kentucky 


Our Pass Book System installed and 
operated in schools and banks by us 
in every size and kind of community, 
including all supplies and all service at 
very reasonable cost to banks. 


SAVINGS BANKING 


Our plan is attractive to teachers and 
students. It is simple of operation both 
in schools and banks and has been ap- 
proved by well known bankers. The 
Pagel stimulation of personal interest in the 

Ys I = growth of accounts and keeping the sys- 
plate ee tem in a healthy condition is produced 

by methods that are distinctive of our 
plan. 


Additional information without obligation upon request 


STANDARD SAVINGS SERVICE, Inc. 


107 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


Looking at the Money 
arket 


(Continued from page 8) 
Money Rates and the Price Level 


For the past three years the general 
level of prices has remained relatively 
steady and this has been credited in 
part to Federal Reserve policy. This 
stability of prices is regarded as one of 
the most important contributions of 
the system in recent years. No other 
service could be more generally bene- 
ficial to the public and business alike. 
With a view to maintaining this sta- 
bility it seems certain that this credit 
policy will be guarded carefully. 

In the past, advancing money rates 
usually have brought in the course of 
time a definite decline in the general 
level of prices. In fact, firm money 
rates have been regarded as the chief 
weapon for protecting the business 
community against price inflation. 
The management of this factor is one 
of the fundamental functions of a 
central bank. Should the price level 
show signs of an unseasonal decline, it 
is altogether probable that the Reserve 
banks will manage the money market 
with the utmost care to prevent the 
development of an unhealthy business 
condition. High money rates generally 
have been effective in bringing the 
necessary correction in both commod- 
ity and security prices in comparatively 
short time. 


"THE effect in the present situation 

was apparent first in the bond and 
commercial paper markets as indicated 
by the slow but definite decline in 
prices for several months. The stock 
market has taken heed. The general 
level of stock prices in all groups has 
declined sharply and then resisted, as 
though to refuse further liquidation. 
But the small volume of trade on the 
securities markets in the wake of the 
advancing money rates indicates that 
speculation at this time is conducted 
with a cautious eye on the money 
market. The supply of funds offered 
the speculative market is small and 
that small amount is coming from cor- 
porations whose surplus funds are more 
profitably invested in call loans than in 
their own business at this time, but the 
market can not depend on these funds 
when the business demands call for 
them. Corporations, as well as country 
banks, probably will be obliged to 
withdraw a portion of their money- 
market funds for the fall business as 
usual, and in this event, unless funds 
come from some other source, rates 
will hold firm and advance. Under 
these conditions, accounts in weak 
hands and accounts on which the yield 
is not more than half of the cost of 
carrying at the high money market 
rates, will be liquidated. This will 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


leave the market in a more healthy 
condition and the securities in stronger 
hands. 

Up to the present time, commodity 
prices have indicated little more than 
the normal seasonal irregularity. 
Whether or not the firm money condi- 
tions will continue until business and 
the general price level have been 
seriously affected, remains to be seen. 


The alarm housing 


Inasmuch as the autumn is the normal contains all of the 

; alarm mechanism 

season for firm money, and the plans and is attractively de- 

for the summer and fall business were 
so far underway—before the firm ural scheme. 


money rates were a factor—that the 
annual program will be completed 
without much change, probably gen- 
eral business will escape any serious 
setback even though high costs of 
money do cut slightly into net profits. 
Another factor of first importance is 
the fact that the Reserve banking 
authorities are not seriously concerned 
about the speculative securities mar- 
kets, except in so far as they encroach 
upon the use of money and credit for 
legitimate business purposes. With 
this management of the money condi- 
tions and the caution with which the 
securities markets are now moving — 
facing limitation of funds for specula- 
tion during the fall season and the 
handicap of higher costs of money —it 
seems likely that business will proceed 
without fear of serious consequences. 
In general the market will be left to 
correct itself, while the banking policy 
stands by —to intervene in a manner as 
painless as possible to promote the 


A. D.T. Phonetalarm 
_ safeguards the Vault 


Tampering with a vault protected by 
A. D. T. Phonetalarm causes an im- 
mediate alarm to be transmitted. 
Sensitive sound detectors are actu- 
ated by noises on the outer surfaces 
or within the vault. That the 

best interests of business and maintain protection is positive is proved by 
_ stability of the general price level 

r the welfare of the whole country s tected by A. D. T. 
A.D.T. Phonetalarm Systems may be operated 
locally by the owner or by A. D. T. through 
113 A. D. T. central offices throughout the 
country. They are extensively used by lead- 
ing banks. Let A. D. T. show you how to 
obtain positive protection. 
Controlled Companies of 

American District Telegraph Co. 


183 Varick St. New York, N. Y. 
sufficient reason that the bank failed. 
“Might have been worse —I might 
have lost the whole thing,” the cus- ; Learn 
tomer assured himself, but his period 
| of satisfaction was short, as the 
winding-up officials of the bank 
promptly demanded the return of the 
| $7,000. 
i 


The Insolvent Bank 


ACUSTOMER pushed a deposit slip 
and a stack of bills through the 
wicket of a South Dakota bank. 
“Credit, please,” the customer said 
i —and the deposit was $13,000. 
About two weeks later the customer stalled'gn the ceiling ofa new vault as wel 
checked out $7,000 of this deposit, but and dependable. It" has never failed. 
the balance of $6,000 remained in the 
hands of the bank, for the good and 
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your name and address for free booklet interesting 
ion and vital facts about Advertising. Find ou pow we rin this 


ou at home, in your time, for the oppe! 
ating business. Practical work. No text 3. 
shed school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the Dian you 
ve wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 1876, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S.A. 


SALESMEN 


regular course of business,” the cus- To sell nationally advertised line of Bank 
J tomer replied, and the Federal Courts Pass ema and poser Come. A real 
decided in his favor in a recent case AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. proposition for experienced specialty bank 


“At the time the withdrawal was 

made, the bank was insolvent and its 
officers knew it,”’ the bank contended. 
| “Probably, but they knew more than 
I did. The money was paid out in the 


Let us tell you how to save this amount 
on every registered letter which you mail. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead for 
full information. 


reported in 20 Federal Reporter, 693. 55 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON, MASS 
—M. L. H. 


age, experience, territory, references, first letter. 
Dept. B, AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER CO., Dallas, Texas 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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MERCANTILE 


The American Beauty 
EmpossEpD-IN-RELIEF CovERs 
For THREE-ON OFFICE CHECKs 


The Handsomest Check Cover Made for Desk Use 


Durable in use, economical in first cost. Standard sizes for both Two- 
on and Three-on checks. 


Three styles: 


Standard bank name Titles we have, embossed-in-relief as shown, 
at no extra charge (usual bank names on hand). 
nette, Building, or Trade Mark reproduced at extra labor cost of 
necessary die only. Finished plain or superfinished Fabrikoid as desired. 
Write for full information and prices. 


Sold through stationers or direct from 


The American Beauty Cover Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Post, Pocket and Ring. 


Your special Vig- 


DEALERS AND SALESMEN WANTED—ADDRESS DEPARTMENT D 


STEEL: STRONG COIN TOOLS 
BETTER COUN TELLERS 


: The C. L. Downey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Street 


Coin Wrappers, Currency 
Straps, Tubular Wrap- 
pers, Tellers’ Moisteners, 
Coin Trays, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Seal Presses, 
Manual Counters, Wrap- 
per Cabinets. 


94 1-943-945-9467 Clark 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 
Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Money for Rent 


(Continued from page 20) 


noted for its outstanding position in 
making such loans, advertised its 
record. For years it has been the 
leader in its state in the number of 
first mortgage loans made annually. 
By charts and official records, it showed 
how it had consistently aided the 
deserving home owner and urged other 
aspirants to finance purchases at 6 
per cent. News items reproducing the 
official mortgage loan figures of the 
county, obtained from the auditor, 
appeared in as many mediums. 

“Dream homes come true with the 
help of this bank” subtly suggested 
another poster, illustrated by the 
picture of a couple rapturously poring 
over a blueprint. Much of this adver- 
tising was timed to appear early in the 
year 1928 and again in April just 
before the normal spring buying sea- 
son. The bank also enlisted the aid 
of its 1,000 or more employees in 
obtaining mortgage loans. 

““Wanted: $10,000,000 of Real Estate 
Loans” said a message to the employees 
signed by the vice-president in charge 
of the mortgage loan department. 
*“Every employee in the bank can aid 
in making this goal possible,” con- 
tinued the article in the bank’s house 
organ, and then listed this “‘sales talk’”’ 
for use by the workers: 

“We are a home-owners’ bank. A 
great many of our depositors own 
property and it is only natural they 
would want to borrow from their bank. 

“Convenience is another important 
factor. Our branches, located largely 
near the residential sections, are great 
savers of time for borrowers, not only 
in arranging for their loans, but in 
making their interest and principal 
payments. 

“The interest rates are reasonable, 
and are not liable to increase. All 
through the war, when interest rates 
went up to 7 and 8 per cent, customers 
of this bank never paid more than 6 
per cent for home loans. 

“Quick service can always be ob- 
tained. With our corps of appraisers 
covering the city daily, the loan appli- 
cation can be acted upon quickly. 

“A study of the mortgage fore- 
closures in this county shows that a 
small fraction of 1 per cent of these 
proceedings are instituted by us, al- 
though we make more mortgages than 
any other institution in the state. So 
when a home-owner borrows from us, 
he can rest assured that he will be 
well treated. 

“Interested and considerate officers 
are always glad to discuss the mort- 
gagor’s problems with him, while if the 
borrower obtains his loan where he is 
not acquainted, his personal problems 
are not given much consideration. We 
are in the banking business and are 
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extremely desirous of keeping the 
good will of all our customers.” 

Many of the Cleveland banks par- 
ticipated in the ““Build-A-Home-First”’ 
movement, thus co-operating with 
customers in the building materials and 
real estate fields. They financed 
several “‘model’” homes which the 
public was invited to inspect. These 
homes were designed to show what 
modest sums can buy in_ sound, 
artistic construction in a market like 
the present one. They stimulated the 
building of many more such homes. 

The by-products of such activity 
were manifold. Old and new cus- 
tomers were more firmly attached to 
their bank by this new evidence of 
interest in their behalf and in behalf 
of their “‘castles of dreams.” 

And best of all—the bank has 
already reported a substantial gain in 
the number of new loans at a time when 
there is a falling off of applications 
among its competitors. And all this 
in a period when normally there is a 
drop in mortgage loan activity. 


How Much Does Service 
Cost ? 


(Continued from page 16) 


Federal Reserve banks (includes all banks 
charging exchange on their own checks), 
the rate is as follows: 

(a) Checks of $50 or under, 10c. 

(b) Checks over $50 up to and including 
$100, 15c per item. 

(c) Checks over $100, 15c per $100 or 
fraction. 

4. Travelers’ checks, World War com- 
pensation checks, and government pension 
checks, no charge. 

5. Postoffice money orders and other 
government checks, same as No. 2. 

6. Charges to be made to outside 
companies: 

(a) Potato checks, 20c per $100. 

(b) Cream checks, 50c per $100. 

c) Elevator checks, 10c per $100. 

hecks of companies — to pay this 
float to be classed under regular schedule, 
either No. 2 or No. 3. 

7. Bank drafts drawn by banks on 
correspondent banks in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, no charge. Drafts drawn on other 
banks, discretionary. 

This schedule shall apply also to items 
cashed for non-depositors. 

It is recommended that all charges be 
deducted at time of cashing checks or de- 

ositing of items. This method saves time 

or the country bank. The depositor lists 
all items according to schedule and com- 
putes deductions on the deposit slip. 


The report of this committee con- 
tains the statement that the banks of 
Douglas County, Minnesota, have 
operated under the schedule for more 
than one year and report increased 
earnings of 3 per cent to 5 per cent on 
their capital. Apparently, little or no 
dissatisfaction among customers has 
resulted. The schedule has much to 
recommend it to bankers everywhere 
and should stop some leaks wherever it 
is adopted. 


Mergers? 


Merging books and figures is easy. 
Merging personnels is difficult—and 
important. Many employees and offi- 
cers nervously anticipate unpleasant 
difficulties, and your plans suffer in 
proportion. 


In a Northern Indiana merger last May, a special 
new business activity designed by our organiza- 
tion, solved the problem. It gave the personnel 
something new to do and welded them firmly into 
an harmonious organization. 


And aside from this tremendously important result, 


$1,736,000 of excellent new accounts was secured— 
all in 78 days. 


If you have amerger problem—present 
or future—you will want to know 
more about this. Shall we send you 
the name of this institution so you 
may consult them ? 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


STORAGE VAULT RECEIPT 


WITH DESIGNATION OF BANK’S LIABILITY 


(THIS FORM CARRIES RULES AND CONDITIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
CONNECTICUT SAFE DEPOSIT ASSOCIATION) 


CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR SAMPLE 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE ie 


LEDGER CARDS Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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TRANSIT 


We enclose herewith for Collection a d Re 
WIRE NON-PAYMENT OF ALL ITE | aS, $ 
Do not protest items $10 or under, or : those 


similar authority of a preceding endorser. 
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new Burroughs is so 
designed that a moderate- | 


sized bank can do all its ac- 
counting work on one machine 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING .~AND BILLING MACHINES 
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«d Remittance Cash items as listed below: 
US, $500 OR OVER, GIVING ENDORSER. 


Machine does all this work 


This new Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine is designed 
especially for the bank whose volume of accounting is not 
large enough to justify a special machine for each type of work. 


With this new Burroughs a moderate-sized bank can do all 
its accounting work on one machine, obtaining complete, 
machine-posted records for all departments. It posts individ- 
ual ledgers and statements, savings ledger and journal, 
liability ledger and general ledger and writes transit letters. 
It also can be used as an adding machine for all miscellaneous 
adding and listing work. 


Let us demonstrate how one machine can give you a com- 
plete accounting system. Call the Burroughs office near you 
or mail the coupon. Adding Machine 


Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me infor- 
mation about the 
complete accounting 

machine for a moderate- 
i bank. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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B. HARRIS COMPANY 
WOOL AND FURS No. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., 


B. Harris Woo. COMPANY 


EAUTYisintroduced 
intomaterial objects 
toenhancethem inthe 
eye of the purchaser” 
said Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, in a sig- 
nificant article headed 
“Beauty, the New 
Business Tool.” 
“The appeal of efficiency 
alone is nearly ended. 
Beauty is the natural and 
logical next step. It is in 
the air. Moreover, in the 
new contest of beauty, the 
possibilities are greater than 
in the contest» efficiency. 


In beauty, the sky isthe 
limit.** 


The New Business Tool— 


says Earnest Elmo Calkins 


IGHT at your elbow —your check. Is 

its beauty a keen business tool for you, 

impressing the worth and solidity of your 
bank on all who handle it? 


Absence of pattern—in Wroe Nonalter- 
able Bond — permits the artistry of your 
design—and the engraver’s skill—to appear 
to maximum effect. 


The illustration below shows 
what happens when an alter- 
ation is attempted on one of 


the Wroe Nonalterable Bond 


And it represents the maximum of 
safety. 


Ask your lithographer or printer to 
show you checks on this Superlative 
Safety Paper. 


W. E. WROE & Co. 


(Producers of Construction Bond) 


22 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Modern Chemistry Make Your Bank Checks Sa 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND. 


Many Used by 
Attractive most all 
Designs Banks 
Samples and prices 


on request 


ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY 
- 312 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


While the World is 
Merger-Mad 


(Continued from page 23) 


rise —expecting good times. In this 
boom, they have been buying for 
undefined, almost supernatural changes 
that they think will take place when 
the promoter, for promotion profit 
and to get more steel engravings to 
sell, ties an assorted lot of corporations 
together with a granny’s knot. 

Even so, this country has a way of 
growing up to all but the worst-built 
national mergers, absorbing _ their 
wastes, their errors of management, 
and the promoter’s generous profits. 

That is, in national combinations. 
Around home, things are different. 

Hardly ever will an office manager 
or shop foreman quit his job with a 
steel or automobile company, to set 
up in the same business for himself. 
The size of such industries prevents 
that, and so mergers in those lines 
enjoy a certain protection until real 
competition can develop once more. 


BUT around home, the clerk and the 
shop worker do get into business for 
themselves, and rather easily. The 
local industries now suffering from the 
troubles that invite mergers are mostly 
outgrowths of household industries. 
A washing machine is the nucleus of a 
laundry business, and a recipe for salt- 
rising bread gives a foothold in baking. 
Not one person in a hundred who 
starts such an enterprise ever becomes 
serious as a competitor. Yet people 
do try, and it will probably be bad for 
the country when such ambition dis- 
appears. The competition from such 
rivals may not be great in volume. 
But it can be very troublesome in 
price demoralization. The small price- 
cutter cannot possibly last against the 
experienced laundryman, ice cream 
maker or baker who knows his costs 
and sticks to a policy of reasonable 
profits. But he is a nuisance while he 
lasts, and the cost of his failure is an 
indirect charge upon the public. 

The securities of national mergers 
are scattered over the nation. If they 
prove inefficient, or even fail, the loss 
is scattered too. 

But the securities of local mergers 
usually are held right around home. 
If there is trouble and loss, it will 
strike right at home. Without being 
pessimistic, most bankers realize that 
within the next few years there will be 
more than one bad mess to clean up in 
their own backyards. If at the same 
time there are strong local consolida- 
tions, put together as a matter of 
business necessity, with organization 
charges based on a reasonable per- 
centage of the actual savings effected — 
those mergers will do credit to the old 
home town. 

And the others won’t hurt so much! 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.8.A. 4070-9-28-ADV. 
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From the original etching by Charles A. Barker 


In some ways, this new building is symbolic of the past history of 
the Union Trust Company. Every stone and rivet has its counter- 
part in a thought conceived or a deed accomplished in the service 
of a client. And the completed building, towering toward the sun, 
will be a constant inspiration to labor a little more diligently... 
a little more faithfully ... that your ends may be better served. 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 
Griswold at Congress Street 
DETROIT 
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1300 ledger cards instantly accessible 


EEP 1300 accounts at the finger tips of one 

operator with this “Y and E” ledger tray. 

That’s the way to get the most out of your in- 
vestment in machine accounting. 

It would take three bulky binders to hold 
the number of accounts that this tray keeps 
instantly available. They are kept more acces- 
sibly, too—for the operator can run through 


YAWMAN FRBE MFc.(0. 


the cards backwards or forwards. Low sides 
and hinged compressors allow the cards to open 
so as to be legible right to the lowest line. 
And with all its advantages of durability and 
better protection for cards, this tray still costs 
less than its equivalent capacity in binders. 
Mail the coupon today for an illustrated 
folder on this and other “Y and E” trays. 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MBG. CO. 
907 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


go7 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. Please send me a folder on Enclosed find samples of our 


STEEL AND WOOD FILING CABINETS—STEEL 
SHELVING—DESKS—SAFES—OFFICE SYSTEMS 
AND SUPPLIES—BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


your new Commercial Book- ledger cards and statement 
keeper’s Desk. sheets. Kindly quote us per M. 
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